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How Pittsburgh Farmers Sell Their Milk 


And Some of the Obstacles They Overcame in Getting Together 


a4 VERY man for himself and the 
devil take the hindermost.” 
A common enough expression, 
but it would be difficult to find 
one more aptly descriptive of the dairy in- 
dustry in the Pittsburgh district any time 
previous to the war period. Chaos in the 
realms of production and distribution was 
supreme. Naturally, the farmers and dealers 
were at swords points on matters of prices, 
weights and butterfat tests. There were no 
standards as to the production of milk ex- 
cept those concerning the equipment and but- 
terfat contents. The condition resulted in as 
many grades of milk as there were farmers 
producing it. 

Much the same thing must+be said of the 
practices of the distributors. There was 
little or no standardization. Some dealers 
purchased by weight, some by measure. Some 
tested for and paid on the basis of butter fat. 
And some paid one price and some another. 
Price cutting to favored consumers was com- 
mon. The average consumer eventually paid 
the bill for all this in higher prices, poorer 
service and a lower quality of product. Under 
this system the devil managed to collect his 
dues regularly from all parties interested in 
the dairy Industry. 

The milk dealers, considered as a group, 
occupied a rather strategic position in this 
free-for-all struggle. They were relatively 
few in number. Their problems were so 
nearly the same _ that 
when strong leadership 
of a few large con- 
cerns developed all 
dealers followed. This 
meant that the position 
of the unscrupulous 
dealers was much 
stronger than that of 
the farmer. Financially, 
the dealers usually 
represented a much 
larger capitalization 
than the individual 
farmer and when it 
came to unscrupulous 
dealings, a great many 
of them seemed not to 
have been bothered by 
an excess activity on 
the part of their con- 
sciences. The dealers 





being of united opinion as to means by which 
they might arrive at the ends which they 
desired. 

Necessity, however, is just as truly the 
mother of cooperation as she is of invention. 
The tremendous losses suffered by the milk 
producers eventually brought them to real- 
ize that concerted action was necessary on 
their part if they were to continue their work 
and mode of living. When milk was scarce 
good bargains could be driven, but when the 
supply increased and a surplus developed, the 
prices to all dropped rapidly and only those 
who furnished the best product and drove the 
best bargains could find a market for their 
milk at any price. ° 


Early Organizations 


During 1906 and 1907 there sprang up a 
number of small organizations, more or less 
local in character, among the dairymen ship- 
ping into the Pittsburgh market. There organ- 
izations were practically similar in nature and 
had as their chief tenet the righting of the 
wrongs, which had so often been forced on 
individual farmers. What was probably the 
first of these was known as the Northeastern 
Ohio Milk Producers’ Association, at Austin- 
burg, Ohio. None of the members were very 
well posted as to conditions regarding their 
product or as to conditions surrounding the 
market in Pittsburgh. P. S. Brenneman of 


Jefferson, Ohio, had often acted as agent in 
the selling of milk to Pittsburgh dealers for 
his neighborhood and on the basis of his ex- 
perience was chosen the first manager and 
sent to Pittsburgh in the spring of 1907. 

The great difficulty encountered by the or- 
ganization at the outset was to procure recog- 
nition of the organization by the dealers. 
Most of the dealers realized that when the 
farmers commenced coilective dealing it 
would be possible for them to procure men 
as their agents who had sufficient knowledge 
of conditions to make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to take advantage of their ignorance. 
Many dealers refused at first to recognize Mr. 
Brenneman as the agent of their shippers. 
Eventually, however, this matter was ironed 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned. The 
organization decided to begin making col- 
lections from the dealers for their individual 
members and it was not long until Mr. Bren- 
neman found himself attempting to handle 
such an amount of work that it was impos- 
sible for him to continue and his, doctors 
ordered him to give up the work. 

Two things which stood out -above all 
others in this period were the fact that the 
organization attempted entirely too much 
work for the staff which they could afford to 
pay on their basis of commissions and that 
the records kept of the business which was 
transacted and of the things which took place, 
were entirely inadequate. . 
Although very re- 
luctant to resign, Mr. 
Brenneman’s health 
forced him to do so and 
the organization con- 
tinued under various 
managements until in 
1909 it finally ceased 
to exist. Probably the 
chief cause of this 
demise may be set down 
as the lack of com- 
petent management. 
This is one of the 
greatest curses of co- 
operative ventures. 
There are several rea- 
sons for this lack, but 
perhaps most potent is 
the fact that the co- 
operating group usually 
fails to trust anyone 





were unified-in their 
activities whereas the 


farmers were far from ers sell their miik. 


Tremendous progress has been made in the last decade in increasing the efficiency In marketing milk 
after it leaves the farmers’ hands. Be sure to read the above articie, telling how the Pittsburgh farm- 


which is not of its 
own group. That being 
Continued on page 10 
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For 30 years Dr. Hess Stock Tonic has been 
the acknowledged standard conditioner for 
cows. The best known and most effective 
product of its kind. 


Additional Mineral 


In addition to those minerals which have long been used 
in Dr. Hess Stock Tonic, the Improved Stock Tonic con- 
tains calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate and potassium 
iodide, all combined in such proportions and in such a way 
as to give the best results. 

The prospective purchaser of Dr. Hess Improved Stock 
Tonic has a right to ask just what results may be obtained 
by the addition of these new minerals. The answer to this 
question is as follows: 


Calcium carbonate 

Recognized as an important mineral on account of its 
action on the intestinal tract being antiseptic and antacid. 
Absorbed into the body, it constitutes one of the im- 
portant elements of tissues, especially bones, consequently 
mecessary for proper growth and development of animals, 
and particularly to insure strong, well-developed bones in 
the new-born animal. 

An important mineral constituent of milk, therefore, 
should be supplied in sufficient quantity to all milk-pro- 
ducing animals. 


Calcium phosphate 

Very essential to the animal's body to prevent rickets, leg 
weakness and other diseases dependent upon the necessary 
mineral constituents to insure strong, healthy bones. This 
mineral greatly assists the action of calcium carbonate and 
others in maintaining a normal mineral balance which is of 
vital importance in live-stock production and the produc- 
tion of meat, milk and eggs. 


Potassium iodide 
This is essential to normal growth and development of 
young animals. Makes a strong and more vigorous fetus. 
Prevents hairless pigs, goiter in lambs, calves, kids and 
foals. Stimulates the activity of the glands in the body and 
is recognized as a preventive for goiter in all animals. 
As this latter condition with its attendant evils is becoming 
more ewidespread, it represents a distinct step in advance, 
and thereby enhances the value of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 





Every dairyman, hog-raiser and 
farmer will be interested in this 


ANNOUNCEMENT of 


Dr. Hess IMPROVED Stock Tonic 


Now comes the biggest improvement 
ever made in a stock tonic! The most im- 
portant development that has ever taken 
place with any Dr. Hess product. 


Substances Added 


Nothing has been left out 
Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic contains—as it always 
has—nux vomica, the greatest of nerve tonics, which in- 
vigorates every organ of the body. It contains the same 
valuable appetizers and stomach tonics. It still embodies 
the laxatives, the diuretics and vermifuges. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is the same reliable 
worm expeller it has always been. Gets rid of worms, and 
what's more, keeps the animal free of them. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic is all it has ever been— 
but far more. It is now an even better weight-builder for 
hogs. An even more effective milk-increaser for cows. 

In a recent verified test made, January, 1926, on a herd 
of high-grade dairy cows—cows that were being fed a 
well-known prepared dairy feed, together with clover and 
soy bean hay—Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic was added 
to the ration, and there was a gain on an average of just 
9 gallons of milk per cow in 30 days, and an increase in 
the butter fat of 4/10 of one per cent. 

Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic now produces so much 
more profit in actual dollars and cents that no dairyman or 
farmer can afford not to use it. 

There is no other product on the market that will accom- 
plish so much at so little cost—and with such sure results, 


We guarantee results 

Get a supply of Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic from 
your dealer, 25 Ibs. for each 5 cows. Try it. Test it from 
beginning to end. You are the judge and the jury! If it 
does not do all we say and all you expect it to, if it does not 
increase the quantity of the milk you get, if it does not show 
you a real cash-money profit—take the empty container 
back to your dealer and get your money. He will gladly 
refund all you have paid, for he knows we will reimburse 
him without query or quibble. 

You can be sure that Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 
is the finest stock tonic that can be made. You can be 
certain that it produces real results that you can see, or we 
could never afford to sell it on a guarantee like that. 


DR. HESS Improved STOCK TONIC 


A Conditioner and Worm Expeller 
with minerals added 


Prices: 25-lb. Pail $3.00. 100-Ib. Drum $10.00. 500 Ibs. 9¥4c. 1000 Ibs. 9c. Ton Lots 8'c per Ib. 
Except in the Far West and Canada 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Incorporated, Ashland, Ohio 
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Share Renting a Farm in Monroe County, N.Y. 


How a Big Farm Business is Managed on a Relatively Small Area 


HE big majority of the farms I have 

visited in travelling through several 

counties in New York and Pennsyl- 

vania have been owned and operated 
by middle aged men. This is not due to the 
fact that younger men are not successful but 
rather because an older man has had more time 
to demonstrate that his success is a lasting one, 
However many young men are intensely inter- 
ested in conditions right now and so I am glad 
to tell you about my trip to the farm operated 
by a young man of thirty years of age who 
has been renting of his father for twelve years 
in Monroe County, New York. 

The last twelve years includes a few years 
during war times when prices of farm pro- 
ducts were good but for the past eight years 
conditions, as every farmer knows, have been 
far from the best and any young man that can 
do what Merton Colby has done in those years 
has a right to be proud of his record. 

Most of the farms I have visited have been 
owned. This farm is share rented from Mr. A. 
G. Colby who furnishes the land and whatever 
labor he does, while Merton furnishes the re- 
mainder of the labor and the machinery needed 
to operate the farm. The running expenses are 
shared equally and the proceeds divided equally. 

“Of course” said Merton, “We probably do 
not figure things quite as close as though I were 
renting from a stranger, and yet I don’t know 
that it is so much different except that father 
takes care of the hens and does a lot of chores that 
would require a hired man’s time and he doesn’t 
charge anything for his labor. That helps a lot.” 

I secured the other side of this story from 
Mr. Colby. 

“It must be a‘lot of satisfaction to have your 


son running the place,” I remarked, “Many 
men of your age are getting along alone the 
best way they can.” 

“Tf I had to do that” he replied “I would sell 
out and not try to run the farm much as I 
would dislike to do it. My great-great-grand- 











Three generations of Colby’s. 
the Colby family since 1803. 


& 





The farm has been in 





father came here with several brothers from 
Vermont in 1803 and some of the family have 
lived here since that time. The farm has been 
divided at times which explains why we have 
two houses so close together. 

Later when Mr. Colby’s little granddaughter 
came running out to the barn he said “Here is 
what we take the most pride in.” 

The two houses mentioned are about two hun- 
dred yards apart. Mr. and Mrs. Colby live in one 
and Merton, his wife and little girl in the other. 
The farm also has a tenant house and another in 
the process of construction which I will mention 
more in detail a little later, 

I have never been on a farm where so much 
business is done on a relatively small area. Mr, 
Merrill the Farm Bureau Agent had told me that 
the farm contained 147 acres. After seeing some 
of the fields I remarked “This place is larger 
than you said or else it is practically all under 
cultivation.” The latter proved to be the truth, 
which will perhaps be more evident when I tell 
you what crops are grown and the size of the 
dairy. 

One of the principal sources of income is a herd 
of twenty-eight grade Guernsey cows which res 
turn about $225.00 each from cream sales. The 
skim milk is fed to the calves that are raised and 
to hogs. Five sows are kept and about fifty fat 
hogs sold each year as well as some spring pigs. 
I could not see how so many cows and heifers 
could be kept on so small an acreage of pasture. 

“We do not depend much on pasture,” said 
Merton, ‘“‘we feed late in the spring, then get 
about a month’s pasture and by the first of Au- 
gust the second growth in the meadows is ready 
and we turn them in. We feed grain the year 
round too, buying a 32% protein feed and 


(Continued on page 16) 


New Jersey Farmers Adopt Legislative Program 


eMotor Vehicle and Game Laws Lead 1n Discussion at Trenton Conference 


T the 5th annual legislative confer- 
ence of farm organizations in New 
Jersey, held in Trenton on Septem- 
er 27 under the joint auspices of the 
New Jersey Federation of County Boards of 
Agriculture and the New Jersey State Grange, 
a farm legislative program for the coming sea- 
son was tentatively established. The meeting 
this year was well attended, delegates being 
present from practically all of the farm organ- 
izations as well as several agriculturally inclin- 
ed Senators, and _ representatives 
from the various state agricultural 
institutions and agencies. 

The farm groups decided to get 
behind legislation for compulsory 
automobile liability insurance in 
New Jersey. This has been a plank 
in the farmers’ platform since last 
year; this season it met the unani- 
mous approval of all organization 
delegates at the conference. Vari- 
ous changes in the motor vehicle 
laws were proposed, including legis- 
lation which would set standards 
mandatory upon the various munici- 
palities for a uniform system of mo- 
tor traffic rules and regulations. Con- 
fusion and quite a number of acci- 
dents in recent years have been at- 
tributed to the inconsistency of light 
and traffic regulations in various 
cities, and the farmers believe that 
a state-wide standard on these mat- 
ters will protect life as well as make 
driving easier. ; 

The fruit men of central New Jer- 
Sey offered another amendment to 
the motor vehicle laws. New Jer- 
sey issues its automobile plates for 


By W. H. BULLOCK 


the last half of the year commencing on Aug- 
ust 1, which is a month too late to meet the 
needs of growers who start hauling apples and 
peaches by truck in July. At present it is nec- 
essary for the growers to take a full year’s 
license on their extra trucks which are used 
only in market season. The conference agreed 
to use the efforts of its legislative committee 














by one man and a helper. 
after water had started to drain Into it. 


Marsh land Is becoming an Increasing problem, not Only from the standpoint of 
the fire hazard, but actual utility and health. 
handled near Wilmington, Delaware, where dynamite was used to blow a main ditch. 
The length of the ditch was 1,200 feet and dynamite cartridges were put down in 
holes from fourteen inches to eighteen inches apart. 
cartridges were placed in aech hole according to the nature of the soli and the 
width of ditch desired. The whole Job was accomplished in two and one-half days, 
The above illustration shows a head section of the ditch 


Here is how a bit of marsh land was 


From one and one-half to four 


in working out a plan which would advance 
the license date from August 1 to July 1. 

The state game laws, as usual, came up for 
considerable discussion. The gathering unani- 
mously voted its approval of new legislation 
which would permit the shooting of female 
deer on the two days of December 27 and 28 
in 1927. This piece of experimental legislation 
has already received the approval of the New 
Jersey State Fish and Game Commission and 
is the outcome of several years effort on the 
part of the farm organizations to 
find ways and means to control the 
increasing damage by deer. This 
legislation does not affect the usual 
four open days in December on 
bucks. A measure to give absolute 
protection for quail for at least five 
years was approved on a county 
basis, the legislation to be asked for 
only in those counfies where the 
membership can show local demand 
for such protection. 

The marsh fire menace in the 
southern part of the state brought 
forth considerable comment. Large 
areas are burned over at a season of 
the year when new growth is en- 
dangered and considerable damage 
to woodlands and farm property is 
reported from various sections in 
southern New Jersey where marsh 
lands border on farms. The confer- 
ence left the matter in the hands of 
the joint legislative committee of the 
Federation and Grange, to work out 
a form of protection against fire on 
marsh land as is now provided under 
the forest fire laws. The plan is to 

(Continued on page 17) 
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by our subscribers from any advertiser who fails to make 
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Would YOU Return To The Good Old 
Times? 

ECENTLY we were addressing a farm 
gathering and had occasion to emphasize 

some of the good things of olden times. We were 
interrupted by a farmer who asked us the ques- 
tion at the head of this editorial. We answered 
promptly that we would not return to old times if 
we were given the chance but neverthless we see 
much to admire in old time ways and customs. 

People of this day and age have more to be 
thankful for than any other people of history. We 
are the heirs of all the ages. We have comforts 
now beyond the dreams of kings in olden times. 
But this does not mean that our ancestors were 
unhappy, and some of the things that they had 
and did were better than those of today. Life to- 
day is too complicated. With more to do with 
than our fathers ever dreamed of, we are uneasy 
and often unhappy, and still reaching out for 
more. We rush hither and thither like a lot of 
ants in an ant hill, forgetting that the one thing 
all searching for is the elusive goal of 
And happiness is not a matter of ma- 
terial things. It is that something of the spirit 
which often is nearer the reach of the most 
humble than it is to those who ride in pomp and 
circumstance, 

rhe ways of our fathers were simple ways, but 
with much to commend them to this complicated, 
rapid life which we lead today. 
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Your Markets Or The Other Fellow’s? 


ORE than one-third of all the population 
of this great nation lies within a radius of 


two hundred miles of the city of Syracuse, and 
seventy-three per cent of it lives in the cities and 
is dependent upon farmers for food supplies. 

The great question before the farmers of 
Eastern rg 1 States is, who is going to domi- 
nate these largest markets in the world, who is 
going to fill the maw of all this tremendous body 


of consumers? On the answer depends the future 
of Eastern farming. In New York State alone 
there are ten thousand miles of railroad and fif- 
teen thousand miles of paved roads, which brings 
these markets almost into the front yards of 
Eastern farmers, 

Yet with all of these splendid market advant- 
aves, we of the East are sitting by and watching 
the Western and other farmers ship their produce 


thousands of miles and sell it almost under our 





very noses. Everyone knows what the fruit 
growers of the Pacific coast have been able to do 
with their fruit in the New York City markets. 
We are now beginning to see dairymen of other 
sections come into our own metropolitan market. 
What are we going to do about it? 

The answer lies in some way bringing the at- 
tention of the consumers to the fact that Eastern 
products always stand for quality. We are not 
doing that now. To be sure, we produce some of 
the best fruit, dairy products and other farm sup- 
plies in the world, but we produce a lot of poor 
stuff too, and these poorer quality products are 
put on the market in such a way as to brand all 
of the rest. We as shippers are careless about a 
number of very vital factors in the marketing 
business. Our eggs are not always fresh or well 
packed. Chickens, calves, and other livestock ar- 
rive by the hundreds daily in unfit condition. 
Recently our Market Editor saw in the New York 
market bushels of pears being shovelled up with 
scoop shovels and dumped because they were 
shipped by the farmer in an over-ripe condition. 
There is too little attention given to grading and 
to packing, and too much dumping on the market 
of stuff that the market does not want, and as 
long as we do this, we can rest assured that the 
cooperative organizations of the West who have 
organized to control quality of their pack and tp 
advertise the high quality of their produce will 
steal our markets. 


Get Your Seed Corn Now 


IED corn promises to be scarce and high in 

price next spring. Therefore, it is especially 
important that where possible farmers select their 
seed corn from their own fields at the present 
time. 

In choosing the seed corn, pick only the sound, 
heavy, well developed ears from healthy stalks. 
Hang them up in a well ventilated place to dry 
out immediately after picking. Pick your ears, 
if you possibly can, before frost. If you are not 
growing corn this year, perhaps you have a neigh- 
bor who will allow you to select your seed from 
his field. 





Grangers A Good Risk 

FE have always believed that the member- 

ship of the Grange is made up of farm peo- 
ple who have character far about the average. In 
several years of experience in different counties 
with Granges and Grangers, we have had this 
fact impressed upon us. We are always glad to 
find some evidence to back up our belief and 
some evidence for this belief is found in the 
record which has been made by the various Grange 
insurance projects. 

For more than forty years fire insurance com- 
panies have been conducted by the Grange in 
a number of states and for nearly as long insur- 
ance protection has been given for damage from 
cyclones. ‘Three years ago the National Grange 
established a company for insuring its members 
against automobile liability. In all cases this in- 
surance is limited to members of the Grange. The 
Grange has given protection against accident, fire, 
hail and tornadoes at about one-half the charge 
of other companies. The new Grange automobile 
liability rate is 40% less than other companies. 

These low rates have been carried in spite of 
the statements of the old line companies that they 
were unable to lower the rates on farm and farm 
risks. The Grange states that one of the principal 
reasons enabling them to maintain these low rates 
is the low “moral hazard” of such policies, in 
short, that the success of the Grange companies 
rests upon the fact that Grange people do not 
burn their own buildings, do not crowd their 
automobile drivers off the road and are not given 
to the use of alcoholic liquors.—H. L. C. 





What Are The Qualifications For A Good 
Farmer? 


HAT is your definition of a good farmer? 
Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, known to us all 
as one of the greatest of agricultural leaders and 
thinkers of our times, says that there are four 
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qualifications of a good farmer. These are: 
First, the ability to make a full and comfortable 
living from the land; second, to rear a famliy 
comtortably and well; ‘third, to be of good service 
to the community ; and fourth, to leave the farm 
more productive than it was when you took it. If 
you can answer these questions in the aftirma- 
tive for yourself, we think you may claim the 
title of “ ‘wood f farmer”, 

One of the editors of AMERICAN AGRICUL= 
TURIST has been traveling this summer into dif- 
ferent counties where AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
circulates in order to visit at least one farmer in 
the county whose neighbors and friends have 
pointed out as being a successful farmer in every 
sense of the word. The stories of these visits 
to “good farmers” have been written up and 
printed from time to time in AMERICAN AGrI- 
CULTURIST and we believe they are interesting. 
There is one on page 3 of this issue. Read it and 
see how many men that you know can fill Dr. 
Bailey’s requirements. 





What About The Future of Sheep? 


HE Future Possibilities of Sheep in the 
East” is the subject of our contest which 
we are now carrying on. Do you think sheep are 
coming back in- the East? What breed do you 
prefer, and why? : 
We believe our large family of readers will 
be interested in learning the opinions of those 
who have had experience with sheep on these 
questions, so we are offering $5 for the best 
letter on this subject, $3 for the second, and $1 
each for all others that we can publish. The 
letters should not be over three hundred words in 
length, and must be in our hands on or before 
November Ist. 





Lighting The Farm Home 


NE of the pleasantest and finest influences 

of the farm home is the custom of gathering 
the family about the center reading table thro ugh 
the long fall and winter evenings to read and 
study good books and magazines. That influence 
can be very much offset, however, by a poor light. 
We dislike to think of the thousands of eyes that 
have been greatly injured while trying to read 
by smoky, dim light. A great many times the 
reading habits of a child are spoiled or discours 
aged because he finds it so difficult to see. 

A good light is worth taking some trouble to 
obtain. All of the hundreds of different types 
of equipment for lighting purposes fall into four 
groups. They are: (1) the kerosene lamp, (2) 
gasoline lamp, (3) carbide, and (4) electricity. 
Even a poor kerosene light can be made sev- 
eral times as bright and strong by adding a 
mantle. A lot of folks go without good lights 
because they do not know how easy it is to ob- 
tain them. To any who are interested, we will 
send as a part of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
service to subscribers full descriptions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of lights and the costs of installing 
them. 





Sayings of Dr. John W. Holland 


One of the best places for a young girl to sit 
is her father’s lap. 
* * * 


God help the little country town whose storé 
entrances are lined with quitters and spitters. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


O doubt there are a lot of our women reads 
ers who will agree with the sentiments ex¢ 
pressed by the colored cook in the following story 
A mistress was annoyed by the calls of a cers 
tain negro to see this cook. Finally, she protested. 
“You told me,” she said, “that you had no man 
friends. But this fellow is in the kitchen all the 
time.” 
“Dat nigger, he hain’t no friend o’ mine,” the 
cook declared scorn fully, “HIM, HE’S JES’ MY 
"USBAND!” 
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Commissioner Harris to Visit Dairymen 


City Health Head, Dean Mann and Commissioner Pyrke to Address Meetings 


OME of the largest and most important 
meetings of dairymen held in recent 
years will take place in Orange, Che- 
nango and Jefferson counties on Octo- 

ber 25, 26 and 27. Dr. Louis I. Harris, Com- 
missioner of the New York City Department 
of Health, the Hon. Berne A. Pyrke, Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Department of 
Farms and Markets, and Dean A. R. Mann of 
the New York State College of Agriculture 
will be the chief speakers at these meetings. 

' The purpose of these meetings is to give 
dairymen the opportunity of meeting the three 
highest officials in the State who are concern- 
ed with the production and distribution of the 
milk supply and to learn first hand from these 
officials what their plans and policies are, and 
in general to promote a better understanding 
of the whole problem of official control of milk 
production and distribution. During the day 
between the meetings, the officials will visit 
individual farmers on their farms in these great 
dairy counties so that farmers will have an op- 
portunity to talk over their problems and to 
present their different points of view. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


The opportunity to meet these three men 
known so well either personally or by reputa- 
tion to every farmer in the State is a very un- 
usual one. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Harris is the fearless Commissioner of Health 
who has had the courage to present the evi- 
dence and to secure the conviction of men in 
the Health Department no matter how high 
up they were, and of dishonest milk dealers, 
who, under the previous administration, adul- 
terated great quantities of the city’s milk sup- 
ply. Dr. Harris is honestly and earnestly seek- 
ing to learn all of the details and the problems 
in the tremendous milk industry. He realizes 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor, American Agriculturist 


that to secure good milk for the city he must 
have the full cooperation of the farmers, He 
knows what some of the problems of dairymen 
are. He wishes to know more, and he intends 
to get this information first hand by going into 
some of the greatest dairy counties and talking 
personally with you dairymen. 


Of Vital Interest to Dairymen 


These meetings, then, constitute a great op- 
portunity to give the Commissioner of Health 
an understanding of some of your problems 
and to give farmers the opportunity to learn 
personally from the Commissioner what his 
problems and policies are. Some of these prob- 
lems include the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of Health covering the production of milk 
such as why the Department requires milk to 
be iced, why keeping down the bacteria is so 
important, etc. During recent months there 
has been a great deal of discussion as to what 
should be the minimum butterfat content of 
milk. Shall it remain at 3 per cent, or shall it 
be raised? This subject of vital interest to 
all dairymen will be thoroughly discussed at 
these meetings and the attitude and the policy 
of the City Department of Health will be stated. 

For many years now dairymen in the New 
York milk shed have been striving to cooper- 
ate with the Department of Health to produce 
the best and purest milk in all the world. 
Sometimes some of the regulations have seem- 
ed unnecessarily severe. Some of them have 
at times appeared impractical and unnecessary. 
These meetings will give opportunity for thor- 
ough discussion of the regulations and the 
‘necessity for the same and cannot help but do 
much good in bringing the city authorities and 





the producers closer together on the big job 
of producing good milk for the biggest city 
in the world. 

Commissioner Berne A. Pyrke is charged 
chiefly with the responsibility of enforcing the 
agricultural law and regulations for the State 
of New York. His address will be “The Out- 
look for the Dairy Industry of New York.” He 
will tell you something about the work of your 
State Agricultural Department and how it is 
serving farmers. In his talk there will also 
be a discussion of the great problem of eradi- 
cating bovine tuberculosis, and he will review 
the work which has been done so far in ‘the 
campaign against TB. 

Dean A. R. Mann of the State College of 
Agriculture has just returned from two years’ 
work among the farmers of Europe. In his 
address at the big dairy meetings, he will re- 
view some of the problems of the European 
farmer, but for the most part, he will discuss 
the problems of the dairymen in the New York 
milk shed and tell you what the College of Ag- 
riculture is trying to do to help dairymen solve 
their difficulties in the production and market- 
ing of milk. 

Help Advertise Meetings 

It is not once in a generation that it is pos- 
sible to get together at one meeting men of the 
calibre who will attend these dairy meetings 
and who also in their official capacities come 
into such vital relation with the dairy farmers. 
Therefore, will you help to advertise these 
meetings and to make sure that all of your 
neighbors have the opportunity of attending 
and of hearing and discussing these vital, 
fundamental problems of your great industry. 
Details as to meeting places and time in each 
county will be announced in our next issue 
and in your local papers. Watch for further 
particulars, 


cAn Interesting Rural School Story 


What Was Founa By a Personal Investigation of the Famous “‘Brookhaven’’ Case 


HE Bro. *chaven dicirict is a part of the 

union free school district at Setauket, 

Long Island. The particular families 

demanding transportation live several 
miles from the school in Setauket village where 
their children are required to attend. Although 
it is the duty of the wnion free school district 
to furnish transportation for these children, it 
has refused to do so and they have been left 
to go the long distance to school as best they 
can. 

Parents of the children in this district ap- 
pealed this case to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Albany and after making a study of 
the situation, the Commissioner ruled that the 
union free school district had to furnish trans- 
portation. This was refused and the Depart- 
ment withheld the public moneys. The local 
board of education refused to accept the ruling 
and hired a lawyer to take the matter into the 
courts. The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court ruled against the Commissioner 
of Education, but the matter was carried to 
the Court of Appeals, and not long ago this 
court fuled that the district was obliged to 
furnish transportation for these country chil- 
dren and upheld the decision and ruling of the 
Commissioner of Education. 


Education Department Attacked 


This case has been made the occasion for 
bitter attacks on the Department of Education 
for many months. The officers of the Rural 
School Improvement Society, backed by a farm 
paper, published whole pages and talked on 
this case at farm meetings calling the Commis- 
sioner of Education a czar, accusing him of 





using Prussian methods, and making state- 
ments to the effect that the people in the De- 
partment ‘of Education were nothing but 
bureaucrats. 

Now we hold no brief for the Department of 
Education. But we do believe in fair play and 
we particularly deplore the unfair and mislead- 
ing propaganda against the Department and 
policies that is now constantly being circulated 
among farmers. The Department of Educa- 
tion, being administered by human beings, is 
not free from mistakes. There are no doubt 
cases and times when the rulings of the De- 
partment, particularly years ago, were unnec- 
essarily arbitrary, but in fairness we must re- 
member that this Department is charged with 
the duty of administrating the laws which 
govern the education of our children and in 
this particular Brookhaven case the Commis- 
sioner of Education did his full duty in pro- 
tecting the interests of country boys and girls 
against the selfish interests of the people in 
this village. 

We were interested enough to investigate 
this situation, and we found the startling fact 
that there were several families in the Brook- 
haven district who were either unable now, or 
would soon be unable, to send their children to 
school because of the failure of the plain duty 
of the village district to pay and arrange for 
their transportation. 

In spite of this fact, here are some of the 
false statements which have recently been 
published about the people in this district: 

“The people are mostly well-to-do and own their 
own cars. They preferred, for several reasons, to 
transport their own children. * * * * 

“This cooperative system worked well, and under 


it all of the children were able to reach school. * * * ® 

“We think this decision will be very useful in show- 
ing to New York country people the arbitrary power 
lodged in the State Education Department. We have 
claimed that this power exists but this decision proves 
the utterly bureaucratic nature of our educational 
system. * * * * 

“At last, we may all see clearly that this education- 
al system is like the old German junker idea. 

“We are glad that the public may now understand 
this thing.” 


Results of the Investigation 


Now after reading these statements, read the 
true facts made from a personal investigation 
of the families who lived in this remste coun- 
try district and judge for yourself whether the 
public “may now understand this situation” 
from the misleading statements which have 
been published about the Brookhaven case. 


THE HOLGERSON FAMILY=—Mrs. Alida Hol- 
gerson, mother. 

In this family there are two boys, 11 and 14 years 
of age, in the fifth and sixth grades, respectively, who 
now go to the Stony Brook school where they pay 
tuition. The Stony Brook school is 2% miles from 
their home. The school in No. 2 Brookhaven, the 
district in which they live, is 3.3 miles from their 
home. Mrs. Holgerson also has two girls who are 
now living with her brother gnd sister in order that 
they may live nearer a school. One of these girls is 
in the third year high school and the other is in the 
elementary grades. 

The Holgerson family are apparently a poor fam- 


’ ily. They have a farm of about twenty acres, keep 


one horse, and have an automobile. Mrs. Alida 
Holgerson, the mother, is now taking care of three 
small babies in her home in order that she may in- 
crease the income to provide for her family. 


THE POULOS FAMILY—Louis P. Poulos, father, 
This man is apparently of foreign birth.. He has 
four children, two of which are of elementary school 


(Continued on page 11) 
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You pay once only 
for any Concrete 
Farm Improvement 








Farm Storage Cellar Will 
Pay for Itself 





Have you ever had the experience of 


trying to sell apples, 


potatoes and other 


crops when everyone else was trying to 


do the same thing? 


Markets glutted at harvest time often 


knock the profits out 


of a season's efforts. 


Why not arrange to store some of your 
crops so they can be marketed in accord- 


ance with demand? 


Here’s where the concrete storage cellar 
comes in. Many a farmer who has one 
can tell you that its total cost was returned 
to him the first year by being able to take 
advantage of marketing conditions when 
they were most favorable. 


You can easily build a storage cellar or 
other concrete improvements on your 
farm by following a few simple directions. 
Let us send you a free copy of our booklet 
“Plans for Concrete Farm Buildings.” 


Write for it today. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
347 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 








BUY ANY 
WITTE Log 


and 


Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


‘The One-Profit WITTE 
Lez Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 









se Magneto 
“Wn Qs:4 Equipped 


Buy Fromthe Maker 


and Save Money 
The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 


fuel and will cut from 15 to 25 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move, Trouble-proof, Fells 
trees —makes tics re other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels. 


Write eoday f for my big FREE 
Free: atalog and Low Easy Payment 
Prices. _ » obligation. Also 
manufacturers of all- fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 30 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
6806 Witte Bidg., KANSAS CITY. tt 
6306 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURGH, P 
6306 Witte Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, tat. 
ick shipments also made from nearest of 
ese warchouscs: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 
Ga., Trenton, N. J., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fia., 
Wew Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y. 
Ibany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., and 
Angeles, Calif. 











Write 
- for 
FREE 
Catalog 





why when you buy Kelly trees you know 


it tells 
they will bear the fruit you ordered—how Dr. Shaw 
and his corps of examiners from the Massachusetts 


Fruit Growers’ Association certify Kelly trees every 
year—explains the how and why of our propagation 
on whole root, imported seedlings—how we plant on 


upland ground for better alr drainage—contains a lot 
of valuable, useful frult-growing information. 

Ask us for the names of your neighbors who have 
Kellys’ Trees so that you ean prove in advance that 
our stock will give you bigger and better crops, 

Write today for the big Catalog and Fall price list. 
Plant this Fall and give your trees practically a whole 
start on spring planting. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES 
1130 Cherry St., Dansville, N. Y. 


year's 


Established 1880 















Propagated 
only on whole 
root, imported 
seedlings. 
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Fightin g Fire Blight 


A Western New York Farm and Home Taik 


ESTERN New By M. C. 
York had a 

good week ending September 25th, as far 
as getting work done was concerned. Al- 
though rain was threatened most of the 
time it did not rain until Friday night and 
Saturday, when we had another twenty- 
four hour soaking. The greater part of 
the wheat acreage 
has been sown. It 
is much more 
nearly normal than 
last year, but there 
will be very little 
or no wheat sown 
after beans in 
this neighborhood. 
What has _sobeen 
sown went in in 
good condition just 
before the rain. 
We got our third 
cutting of alfalfa 
under cover. Tomatoes have bcen ripen- 
ing fast of late and most growers got off 
heavy pickings of this crop. Golden Ban- 
tam Sweet Corn for canning factory was 
also picked. 





M. C. Burritt. 


Early Fruit Continues Dull 


The fruit market continues draggy and 
very wmsatisfactory to the grower. Early 
apples are hard to sell at any price. While 
a few Alexanders have been sold as high 
as ninety cents a bushel A grade, most of 
them have not found any sale. Local 
dealers have paid twenty-five and thirty 
cents a bushel tree run. Two and a half 
inch up Wealthies well packed bring $2.25 

to $2.50 a barrel F. O. B., but the demand 
is far from brisk. Plums are a drug on 
the market and most of them will go un- 
picked. Even prunes are selling for a 
cent to a cent and a half a pound. I 
never saw the peach market so slow. El- 
bertas are ripening and very few of them 
have been sold. There are no buyers. 
Carloads for immediate shipment could 
have been sold at $1.25 per bushel F. O. B. 
during the week, but few crops were ready. 
Some local sales have been made at 75 
and 80 cents per bushel. Much depends 
on whether the weather is cold or warm 
this coming week. A cold wave is pre- 
dicted. Bartlett pears are the one bright 
spot in the fruit market, the crop selling 
readily at two and a half cents a pound 
tree run up to $2.15 per bushel and $6.35 
per barrel F. O. B. for good fruit. 

With a dearth of buying for shipment 
the local Rochester and Buffalo markets 
have been flooded with loads of fruit with 
a consequent price depression here also. 

Good apples bring only 50 to 75 cents 
a bushel with sales limited. Plums sell 
at 25 to 35 cents a market basket, while 
peaches which started at 75 cents a mar- 
ket basket have dropped to 40 and 50 cents, 
and one dollar a bushel. Old timers in 
these markets say that they never saw 
them more congested or selling harder 
there. And the prospect is that they will 
be worse this coming weck. 


Late Fruit May Sell Better 


I expect the editor will accuse me of 
writing more “gloom,” but this is a true 
picture of the fruit growers problem this 
fall as near as I can understand it and 
not a reflection of a state of mind. We 
who depend largely on the sale of fruit 
for our incomes are trying to get cash 
expenses out of our early fruit and are 
living on the hope that the market for the 
late fruit will improve as the crop is not 
so large here. 

Recently we have had to do some prun- 
ing to check fire blight. The blight started 
on a few Alexanders which are very sus- 
ceptible and spread into Twenty Ounce. 
It was first evident on the blossoms and 
twigs on the outside of the trees. This 
looks very bad but usually does not 
amount to much as it dies out after it 
kills a few inches of the twig. 

A much more serious though less evi- 


dent aspect of the blight is that on the 


BURRITT tender growing ends 

of the suckers on the 
main limbs on the inside of the tree. It 
is carried here and spread around by green 
aphis. It is dangerous because it travels 
down the sucker to the main limb and 
there forms cankers which spread to the 
trunk ‘and eventually destroys the tree. 
So we have been careful to cut out all 
these suckers but have not bothered much 
with the smaller twigs on the outside of 
the trees. We disinfect the pruning 
shears with a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate which we carry around in an earthen 
jar, dipping the shears in the solution after 
each cut on an infected branch. 

An aspect of handling farm produce to 
market under present conditions is a solid 
road. State, county and town have pro- 
vided these on the public highways. But 
the use of heavy trucks and the heavy rain- 
fall make the problem of hauling off the 
farm to these highways a difficult one. 
Last year we had to haul most of our ap- 
ples and tomatoes to the highway with 
team and wagon and reload on the truck. 
This summer at odd times we have been 
building our own roads in the yard and 
around the barn. We plow out about ten 
inches to a foot deep and fill in with stone 
gathered from fields and fence corners 
and cover over with two or three inches 
of earth. On this we expect to put coal 
ashes and fine crushed stone as a surface. 
There is no cash cost to these home built 
roads except the surfacing with crushed 
stone. By this means we hope to keep out 
of the mud in our yards with car and 
truck.—M. C. Burrirt. 


State Water Power Commission 
Adopts Plan for Harnessing 
the St. Lawrence 


EADERS of the feature article in the 

September 4th issue of the AMERICAN 
Acricutturist, “Harnessing A Runaway,” 
written by Roy G. Finch, State Engineer 
of New York, will be interested to know 
that plans for the development of the 
power resources on the St. Lawrence 
River were recently adopted by the New 
York Water Power Commission. 

The adoption of the plan was moved by 
Attorney General Albert Ottinger, who 
framed in legal terminology the plan as 
developed by State Engineer and Surveyor 


Roy G. Finch. Present at the meeting in 
addition to Mr. Ottinger and Mr. Finch 
were Conservation Commissioner Alex- 


ander G. MacDonald, Chairman of the 
New York State Waterpower Commission ; 
Senator John Knight, President pro tem 
of the Senate, and Speaker of the As- 
sembly Joseph A. McGinnies. 

The Water Power Commission stated 
that with fair and reasonable power rates 
the State will receive in taxes, cash and 
amortization payments, approximately 
$5,000,000 a year and that 1,000,000 horses 
power will be placed on the market. 

The plan provides for a dam to be con- 
structed near Barnhardt Island, to develop 
power at that point from the entire fall of 
the rive from Lake Ontario to the dam. 
The Commission will meet October 15 to 
receive applications for licenses. 


License to Be Fifty Years 


The commission’s plan requires the 
licensee to construct power houses and 
dams capable of*controlling the flow of 
the river and producing at least one-half 
the power which can be developed. The 
license is to be for 50 years and within 
three years of the date of the license, the 
licensee must secure the approvals of any 
other governmental or international body 
which may be necessary and commerce 
construction. 

The commission announces that it feels 
that in adopting this plan it offers a plan 
of development of the St. Lawrence River 
that affords every protection tv the people 
and preserves the State’s ownership and 
control of its resources. 
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“You can make Radiola 20 
pay for itself in better crops 


THER progressive farmers are do- his thirst for knowledge had been _ nently the farm set—not just some- 

ing it—some who bought Radi- quenched. thing new, but tried, tested and per- 
ola 20 primarily to pleasethe women 41. 4 nurse the soil. and make it fected by RCA. Representing the best 
folk. yield its gifts more generously. Prices labo ae experience of General Eleo- 
Mother and daughter thought it of grain, livestock and dairy prod- tric and Westinghouse as well—this 
would liven things up a bit. Clean- ucts, checked day by day, so that in- set brings all the wealth of expert 
ing,cooking,dishwashing,housework —_ dividual farmers may know the time agricultural knowledge into the farm 
—same routine every day. Yes, they when it is advantageous to sell, or momen, easly, anuealiy, ve though 


needed a little cheer and music and etter to wait. Radiola 20—pre-emi- — a od the Bape oye rte 
sermons, too, from nearby and dis- ad cropped in for a chat with you 


tant cities. personally. 


And then the men began to find that 
there was something else coming over 
the Radiola 20, something mighty in- 
teresting, and instructive and profit- 


Dry batteries, single tuning control, 
a power Radiotron in the last stage, 
Radiola 20 is the last word in clarity 
and dependability. When you buy 
able. Something which, if it had been Radiola 20 you are not buying an 
available when Abraham Lincoln was experiment but a proved result. It 
a struggling youth, would have been Radiola 20, with five Radiotrons, $115 will pay for itself in profitable knowl- 
eagerly drained, day and night, until RCA Loudspeaker 100, $35 edge and increased happiness. 


RCA-Radiola 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE RADIOTRON ‘ihrer 
‘ Sign. 
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of them all. It is really a mechan- 


ical marvel and I am so proud of $5; 


its — that I want every farm 
to have one. 


Down Buys A 


WITTE 


The One-Profit Engine 


FOR 42 years I have been building 
ENGINES which thousands of farmers 
have pronounced the most dependable 

and economical in the world. But this 4 


WITTE Engine is the masterpiece 


Stationary 
ENGINE 












Runs on Kerosene, 


Scientific factory methods and huge pro- Gasoline, Distillate, 


duction enable me to price this master engine so any 
man can afford to own it. It will do almost every 
kind of work on the farm. It’s economical in opera- 
tion, Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, 
speed and power regulator and throttling governor. 

And I am so positive that it will stand up 
and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON 


CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 


BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS 
—NO INTEREST CHARGES 


Gas-Oil or Gas 
Note these Points 


Square, Protected Tank, die-cast 
bearings, and many other re- 
finements. Starts easy in cold- 
est weather. Special piston con- 
struction means more power for 
less fuel. Speed regulator en- 
ables it ‘to be used on lightest 

s as well as the heaviest 
work. Takes the place of sev- 
eral engines. Iron Clad Life- 
time Guarantee, 


All Gizes—1 4 to 30 H-P. 


The best advertising I can do is to have people 
boosting this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you 





Pay. 


Special WITTE 
Features 
Only 6 of the 50 Special 
WITTE Features: 
1—Medium Weight Yet Dur- 


able 
2—Valves-in-Head 
3—Throttling Governor, giv- 
ing even speed 
4—A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil 
Gasoline or Distillate En- 
_ gine 
$—Perfect High-Tension 
Magneto Ignition mo 
@—Self Adjusting Carburetor 


md, Va., 








N. a Bangor, Me., 





the low balance can 

your old engine and pay a little of it down on the 

FREE The WITTE Engine will ay | pay for itself, and 
make you a big profit besides, in the first year. Simply 

send me your name and address~~a card will do~to get a free copy of 

my big illustrated book that gives real facts. No obligation. Or, if 

are interested, ask about our Log and Tree Saws, 3-in-l 

Pump Outfits. ED. H, WITTE, Pres. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1807 Witte Bullding 
1807 Empire Bullding, 
1807 Witte Bullding, SAN FRANCISCO, 


Quick shipments also made from nearest of these ware 
houses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, Ga., Trenton, N. J., Rich- 
Tampa, Fla., New Orleans, La. , Dallas, Tex. Laredo, 
Tex., Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y., Albany, 


can buy it on practically your own terms, with nearly a year to 
On my Sberel peopecition only $5.00 will bring it to you, and 


split up into small payments to suit. 


you 
Saw Rigs or 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUME 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CALIFORNIA 


P ortland, Ore. and Los Angeles, Calif, 













Greatest Lo 
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Saw Offer 


Ha ‘6 easter, now, than ever before to own + Be 350 Cuts s Minute! ed you 


AUT fibout any ha 
WoDAY for FULL opeaes: bw KE Ld ‘work! 


ya 30 : OTTAWA : Hata ee Pee 


eae by 10- Year Gearentes. 
name and es 
FREE = ful n a n of tha "Wood Saw opedia’ 
fod tt will belp you to obo vig money 
HARRY ora RMAN, Pres., OTTAWA Mrc. COMPANY 
ood Street. - Ottaew. 
’ }- nod Guilding, - Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Puts the OTTAWA 
Working For You! 








vos 
all 





lack A A. ady money stop you— 
“we. sell on es y terms. 
To oui ad ge’ ome matin to 
jou ’ few < (Aang alter you mT I ap 
Ty or nearest to you 
MINE BRANct H HOUSES. 
drcoe on @ postcard today for wyiwonder- FREE 
Encycl *, Be sure to Wood 
q  SOWing 
wa, Kansas fly) eda ! 
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Post Your Farm 
And Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had some new signs 
made up of extra heavy material 
because severe storms will tear and 





} 
otherwise make useless a lighter 
constructed material. We _ unre- 
servedly advise farmers to post 


their land and thé notices we have 
prepared comply im all respects | 
with the laws of New York New | 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. The price 
to sucribers is 95 cents a dozen, 
the same rate applying to larger 
quar tities. 

American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 
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: SAVE TIME AND MONEY 5 
® Trees, Roses and other , Plant can be plant 8 
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Obstructions Easily Handled 


The Ferguson line of draft—an en- 
tirely new principle in power farming 
—takes care of obstructions of any 
kind and size. When an obstruction 
is encountered, the rear wheels of 
the tractor come up off the ground 
and spin freely until the clutch may 
be released and the tractor backed 
away. No bothersome, broken pins 
—no damage to the plow or tractor. 
Ask your Ford dealer to demonstratethis 
feature and the New Ferguson's many 
others, or write us for circular. 

Single Bottom Model $88.00 F.O.B. 
Double Bottom Model $98.00 Evansville 


TheNew 


Plow ” 


fxhibited at the Ford P: e Bouirwens 
xposition Ford Motor 


Pryuson- Serman, fo, 


Evansville Indiana 
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How I Kill Quack Grass 


Personal Experiences in Controlling This Weed 


A short time ago we commented edi- 
torially on the great increase of quack 
grass im recent years and the difficulties 
of its control. We asked for suggestions 
from readers who had any successful ex- 
perience in stamping out this persistent and 
destructive weed. 

We give below a few of the interesting 
letters which we received in reply. If 
you have tried another plan, let us hear 
of it and we shall pass it on for the benefit 
of others who may be having a fight on 
their hands —T ue Ebitors. 


Nothing Like Good Cultivation 
OUR editorial on quack grass is in- 
teresting as observation had convinced 

me that the plague of quack was becoming 
more and more a serious factor. I believe 
the answer to the question why this is true 
is one of the methods and largely one of 
tools. The usual answer given is the 
abandonment of summer fallowing. Since 
the great increase in acreage of cultivated 
crops summer fallowing has been almost 
wholly discontinued in this section. 

While this method of controlling quack 
was efficient many do not regard it feasible 
today. I believe the most vital factor is 
that of tools. Neither the disc or spring 
tooth harrow are designed for the con- 
trol or elimination of quack. For cutting 
up, replanting in good shape to grow and 
for checking the growth for time being, 
they are ideal. 

The spring tooth is I believe a very 
much over rated tool, and much inferior 
to a well constructed cultivator. The one 
drags the soil before it, the pointed teeth 
dodging or slipping around bind weed or 
quack roots easily, and usually covering 
those that may be broken loose. The 
draft is comparatively heavy because of 
construction, drawing against a compara- 
tively solid substance, breaking and push- 
ing it ahead out of the way. 

The cultivator with the shanks and 
teeth set at the proper slant cuts its way 
through the soil, dodging nothing, cuttilg 
all the surface lifts the soil, aerates it and 
tends to drag the roots up to and leave 
them on the surface to die or be removed. 
For actual work done, though I do not 
know how to prove it, I am confident the 
power required is far less. 

The old “duck foot” cultivator of our 
fathers’ time was an admirable tool for 
the purpose. Late fall plowing, standing 
the furrows on edge thus exposing the 
roots to severe freezing is an excellent 
method of control. Plowing field oc- 
casionally cross ways instead of always 
one way is of considerable assistance as 
in this way the roots running lengthways 


of the furrow are broken up.—F. E. R. 
* * * 


Checking Quack in Potatoes 
N regard to eliminating quack grass, 

while we have not been able to get rid 
of it entirely, we are able to keep it pretty 
well in check in our potato fields by the 
following method: 

We plow cight to nine inches deep, 
thoroughly fit the field, plant with potato 
planter, cultivate twice, and use weeder 
er drag before potatoes are up. This 
keeps quack and all weeds in check, giv- 
ing the potatoes a big start of them. Then 
by thorough cultivation it is easy to keep 
the center of the row clean. There will, 
howover, be some grass growing in the 
middle of the row but at digging time we 
use an elevator digger which leaves it on 
top of the ground. We then rake and 
burn.—A. B. 


. 2, 2 


Found Peas Work Well 

N the issue of August 29th W. T. H. 

writes of his experience in smother- 
ing quack grass with buckwheat and asks 
for relation of similar experiences. 

I was reared on a hop farm and in one 
of our yards quack grass was very bad. 
By thorough cultivation the grass was 
killed in the rows and at the so-called 
“hilling” time the grass in the hills was 
very rank, but with plenty of loose dirt, 


thoroughly covered. Result, complete exe 
termination. I would add to W. T. H. 
method plowing under the grass when 
heads begin to show, then buckwheat sown 
which proved very effective on my father’s 
farm. 

A plan that pleases me better is the 
use of the small “Canada” pea which does 
the trick and also gathers lots of nitroe 
gen besides yielding a fine crop for fattene 
ing hogs or feeding hens. I accidentally 
hit upon this method when a boy. We 
had a very badly infested field which 
father planned to, sow to peas. It was 
heavily top dressed and harrowed in after 
plowing in the spring and sown te 
mediately. I was instructed to use two 
and one-half bushels of seed and two hune 
dred pounds of phosphate per acre. After 
drilling the entire field I found the drill 
still half full of seed and phosphate so 
I cross-drilled the wider end of the field 
(which was the fullest of quack) until the 
drill was emptied—five bushels of seed, 
four hundred pounds of phosphate to the 
acre. Result, such a yield of peas as was 
never known before in that section and a 
field free from quack, mellow as ashes and 
filled with humus, with nitrogen in addi- 
tion as the peas were cut with a scythe 
instead of pulled up by the roots. If you 
have a quacky ficld try this method of 
Canada or Alaskan peas.”—R. C. P., New 
York. ‘ 


* * 

New Wheat Records Made— 

Fertilizer Helps Late 
Seeding 
ITH acre yiclds of 55, 58, 61 and 
more bushels reported from various 
localities, records of long standing have 
been shattered by the 1926 wheat crop. 
In striking contrast with a few years 
ago, the Hessian fly no longer causes any 
great concern among farmers who have 
followed the recommendations of the ex- 
periment stations with regard to delaying 
planting until after the “fly free” date. 
Late seeding, while often necessary to 
escape fly damage, frequently results in 
loss from winter-killing unless extra care 
is taken to provide a well-worked and firm 
seed bed and an abundance of readily 
available plant food so that fall growth 
may be rapid and vigorous until freezing 
weather sets in. In regions where winter- 
killing is otherwise likely to do serious 
damage, farmers find that they practically 
insure against loss of stand by adequate 
fertilization and thorough seed-bed prepe 
aration. 


Fertilizer Benefits in Many Ways 

Increased yield is only one of the many 
beneficial results of supplying adequate 
fertility for the wheat crop. Better yields 
alone justify the expenditure for fertilizer 
but the observing wheat producer will find 
that along with more bushels per acre he 
will have grain of higher quality, earlier 
and more even ripening and a decided ime 
provement in the clover or other seeding 
made with the wheat. 

The Ohio Experiment Station reports a 
test in which wheat grown without fere 
tilizer had only 51% plump kernels, while 
the fertilized wheat had 94% plump kere 
nels. At the Delaware station the fertile 
ized wheat has weighed 6 pounds more 
per bushel than unfertilized wheat, as an 
average for 10 years. With quality of 
wheat so important in determining its 
market price, farmers can not afford to 
overlook the possibility of adding extra 
value to each bushel as well as extra 
bushels to each acre by adequate soil treate 
ment. 

The campaign for more and better 
clover and other legumes is given a decided 
boost by fertilizing at wheat sowing time, 
seedings to be made next spring in the 
wheat. By this means two crops—wheat 
and clover—are benefitted by one applicae 
tion. This “residual” effect of fertilizer 
is an important one economically and most 
experiments have shown that it is greater 
on clover or other seedings made with the 
wheat than upon the succeeding grain or 


the grass was matted down in the hills and corn crop. 
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‘Trenton Fair Puts on its Biggest 
Cattle Show—Boys and Girls 
Club Exhibits a Big 
Feature 


By Freon W. Oun™M 
‘Associate Editor, American Agriculturist 


E outstanding feature of the Trenton 

Fair this year was its great cattle 
show. Never in the history of the ex- 
position has there been anything like it. 
Secretary Margurem told the writer that 
it was necessary to acquire considerable 
additional temporary housing to take care 
of the overflow that crowded the entries 
to new high records. It is seldom that one 
sees an assemblage of such famous herds 
as were represented at the Trenton Fair. 
There were the Pabst exhibition herd of 
Holsteins from Oconomowoc, Wis.; the 
Carnation Holstein herd of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, The Minnesota Holstein herd of 
Austin, Minn., the herd of magnificent 
White Faces of the Buck and Doe 
Valley Farm in Delaware; the Yates Hol- 
stein herd of Orchard Park, New York 
and the famous Brentwood Holsteins of 
Abingdon, Pa. Several famous Guernsey 
herds were present, including the Florham 
Farm, Firestone Farm from Ohio, Emma- 
dine Farm of Hopewell Junction, Hill Girt 
Farm of Cossart, Pa., Shorewood Farm, 
from Crystal Bay, Minn., the Fern Dell 
herd from Green Bay, Wis. The Jerseys 
were also very well represented by Hemp- 
stead Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y., Wood- 
lawn Lodge Farm, Jamestown, New York, 
T. P. White, of Hooker, Ohio, Wood- 
lawn herd from Princeton, N. J., and the 
“Justa” herd of Huntington Valley, Pa. 
The Ayrshires were represented by three 
herds, the Allacrest herd of Spencer, 
Mass., the Strath Glenn Ayrshires from 
Michigan and the Old Forge herd of 
Spring Forge, Pa. This does not include 
all of the exhibitors by any manner of 
means, but it is just to show some of the 
class that was on hand. 

I might go further and mention the long 
list of entries of Shorthorns, Dairy Short- 
horns and Aberdeen Angus. This last 
breed was well represented by a large 
herd all the way from Oklahoma. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club a Big Feature 


Second in impértance on the Fair 
Ground to my way of thinking was an 
exhibit made by the boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
under the direction of the Junior Exten- 
sion Service of the State. Personally, it 
held more interest than any other thing 
on the ground. The Fair officials are to 
be congratulated on the cooperation they 
are giving the extension courses in erect- 
ing suitable exhibit facilities for the boys 
and girls. 

fo dentally, the layout on the Trenton 
Fair ground could well be studied by the 
New York State folks with an eye to 
eventually getting a similar layout for the 
boys and girls of the Empire State. It 
is something that is needed at Syracuse 
and needed badly. 

The New Jersey 
over 100 head of stock. 
hibit included Holsteins, 
seys, Ayrshires, one 
Beited and one Brown Swiss. 
sented the following counties: 


youngsters exhibited 
Their cattle ex- 
Guernseys, Jer- 
individual Dutch 
They repre- 
Middlesex, 


Mercer, Cumberland, Somerset, Mon- 
mouth, Warren, Burlington, Morris, 
Salem and Hunterdon. It was hard to 
say which breed predominated between 
Holstein and Guernsey. It was safe to 
say that both of these breeds are ex- 


tremely popular, although Jerseys and Ayr- 
shires were well represented. 

Possibly the outstanding exhibitors were 
the Riegel Bros., of Warren County. 
These boys are rapidly growing out of 
their club work and will soon be full 
fledged dairymen. They started sevcral 
years ago when club work was first or- 
ganized, with a single heifer and today 
they have a foundation that any man could 
be proud to call his own. One of the 
splendid heifers of these exhibitors gave 
birth to a husky young bull calf during 
the second day of the Fair. 


Governor Moore Visits Junior Exhibits 


Governor Moore spent considerable time 
in the boys and girls building. We were 
fortunate in being present when his party 
appeared on the scene. There were not 
many visitors present, so we had the oppor- 
tunity to draw the Governor's attention to 
some of the outstanding exhibits and to 
congratulate him upon the part the State 
of New Jersey is playing in the support 
of boys’ and girls’ work. 

The junior exhibits were not confined 
solely to cattle. The youngsters put on 
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“Pay Day” Overalls 
Union Made 


The Union Label on every 
Overail and Jacket. Of 2.20 de- 
nim, extra strong stitching thru- 
out; cut extra full. The Overall 
has Suspender or regular Over- 
all back-——two hip, two side, 
watch and rule pockets—tacked 
to prevent ripping. Jackets, with 
engineers’ cuffs. All sizes, in- 
cluding extra sizes. Qur big 
Coast-to-Coast Value. 


$1.15 


Boys’ 
“Pay Day” Overalls 


Strong, serviceable, well made, cut 
full, durable 2.20 denim. High back, 
two-seam legs, large front and back 


pockets— 
3to 9yrs. 10 to 17 yrs. 
89c 98c 
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— of Progress 


OOD roads and the automobile have brought the farmer within 
easy distance of the town and its facilities. 


While inventor and road-builder have been increasing the personal 
comfort and earning power of the farmer, the Department Stores of the 
J. C. Penney Company have been providing him and his family with 
shopping advantages unsurpassed even by the big city store. 

The immense stocks of merchandise distributed through our 745 stores 
are bought and sold exclusively on a cash basis. This means a saving 
for our customers, aggregating millions of dollars annually. 


Your nearest J. C. Penney Company Store is managed and part-owned 
by a man who has studied and knows your shopping needs. Standard 


quality merchandise at low prices, a 


wide assortment of goods to choose 


from, and personal inspection—are some of the advantages that await 


you there. 


Make an engagement with yourself and family now to visit our store 


nearest you during our Farm Home Week—October 18th to 23rd. 


] A NATION-WIDE 
(P INSTITUTION- 
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an excellent poultry show and with a little 
more encouragement it would not be dif- 
ficult for them to rival the main show on 
the grounds. There were vegetable ex- 
hibits also. Incidentally, we think that 
this phase of the boys’ and girls’ exhibit 
could be expanded with a great deal of 
these and with a great deal of increasing 
interest in the exhibiting game. 


More Room for Horticultural Exhibits 


Although the Horticultural Exhibits at 
the Trenton Fair were somewhat limited, 
nevertheless they were of excellent quality. 
The apple show was particularly good, as 
were the crop exhibits of the state insti- 
tutions and various counties. The dahlia 
show was particularly fine and there were 
specimens on exhibit that could well vie 
with some of the finest being shown at 
the current Dahlia Show. 

Unfortunately the weather man was not 
extremely favorable to the Trenton Fair 
this year. There was a big crowd on 
Monday made up mainly of children. It 
was a great children’s day. Tuesday was 
a most miserable day, a cold rain start- 
ing just about the time the folks were 
thinking whether or not it would be safe 
to go. Consequently, on that day the at- 
tendance was very light. There was not 
much inducement to walk around the 
grounds, due to the inclement weather and 


most of the crowd hung to the midway, 
which seemed to have too much prom- 
inence for the good of the other very ex- 
cellent exhibits. 

My personal criticism of some of the 
features of the Fair is along the same line 
as that-of the Syracuse Fair. It strikes 
me that more of our New Jersey folks and 
Pennsylvania neighbors as well, could well 
take advantage of the premium lists every 
year and get in on some of the prize 
money. Considering the good reputation 
of the State of New Jersey as the garden 
state of the Union, the exhibit of vege- 
tables and fruits was extremely small; 
sadly disappointing as far as size was 
concerned. Pennsylvania is a great state 
for potatoes, corn, tobacco, wheat and 
other fruits. The agricultural resources 
of the territory adjacent to the Trenton 
Fair are such that they should overflow the 
Inter-State Fair with exhibits. The 
foundation is there for a magnificent show 
and display. All it needs is the feeling. 





New Bulletin On Poultry Houses 
fb Napee Poultry Department at Cornell has 

published a new bulletin on poultry 
houses and appliances. Much of the suc- 
cess of the poultry department of the State 
College is attributed to the fact that they 


have developed their own type of house 
and its equipment through long experi« 
mentation. The results of this work are 
now available to poultrymen. 

The bulletin contains descriptions and 
drawings of houses, trap nests, mash 
feeders and the like, together with bills 
of the materials required. Send to the 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, 
N. Y. and ask for a copy of E 139. 





A Correction 


UR attention has been called to the 

fact that the dates for personal rege 
istration of voters, which were published 
on page 11 of the September 25th issue, 
apply only to New York City. 

In cities and villages of 5,000 or more 
inhabitants, other than New York City, 
the date for personal registration are Oce 
tober 8th, 9th and 1sth, from 10 A. M, 
to 10 P. M. and October 16th from 7 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 

Outside of the cities and villages of 
5,000 or more inhabitants the non-personal 
registration will occur on October oth 
from 7 A. M. to 10 P. M. and October 
16th from 1 P. M. to 10 P. M. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
the case, it is difficult to procure com- salary are often a coincident cause of dis- method there was eliminated a very great 
petent managers, because men of their own aster, particularly in small ventures where amount of sectional jealousy. It also had 
group are men whose interests at home the members are close to him in every the merit of passing responsibility and 


would not allow them to devote their un- day affairs. authority to the lesser local officials and 
divided attention to work as uncertain as as committees. This was a two-fold ad- 
this work naturally was in those days. Reorganization Started vantage, for it lessened the routine work 
Ordinarily cooperatives choose for a In the spring of 1915, a reorganization of the leaders of the main organization 
manager some farmer, who has been suc- of the old membership took placé on the and left them free to devote their best 
cessful as a farmer, without regard to his old foundations. This organization was energies to the more important matters. In 
knowledge or qualifications to handle the known as the Dairymen’s Co-Operative addition, it stimulated local pride and ac- 


work of a cooperative enterprise. Another Association. Instead of trying to organize tivity of all members and in a measure 
reason for poor management is the fact all the members under the one organization, encouraged a_ friendly competition be- 
that it is practically impossible to procure as had been the case before, a system of tween locals. The disadvantages of this 
a man from any source who will handle local units was worked out. The main plan rested in the delegating of authority 
the necessary work at the price which is organization was a super-structure for the by the main officers and a shirking of 
usually considered adequate by the concentration of forces and the unification responsibility by them on the ground that 
farmers of aims. One of the greatest steps for- it was local work. As growth proceeded, 

Jealousy of the manager and his “big” ward was made at this time, for by this there was no doubt of the wisdom of this 
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Thousands of farmers and feeders who have gone through a 
busy summer are buying Corn Gluten Feed to supply digestible 
protein to their grain and roughage. Follow their example. Get 
your winter supply now. 
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Corn Gluten Feed 








It is not what an animal EATS, but what it DIGESTS that makes 
meat or milk, you can make your rations more digestible by feeding Corn 
Gluten Feed. 


In each 100-pound bag of Corn Gluten Feed you get five to twenty-five 
pounds more digestible material than you get in the other protein concen- 
trates commonly used. 


So when you feed a ration containing Corn Gluten Feed you make 
more money because the cow digests more, therefore she does not need as 
much feed to make a gallon of milk. 


Order your winter supply of Corn Gluten Feed at once. If your dealer 
does not sell it, any manufacturer will supply you. Feed it with your home 
grown materials. 








Associated Corn Products Bite. F-OCT , Fill Out and DO THIS—NOW 
208 S. 1 e"salle Se Chicago, Il. Mail This 
Mail the coupon for a free copy of Bulletin, contain- 


Cowe, Hogs, Sheep and Foultsy. © es Sune Se Cats, | ing 28 good rations for beef cattle, dairy cows, hogs 
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How Pittsburgh Farmers Sell Their Milk 


| 
change in structure. It was not long une 
til there was a membership so large and 
spread over so vast a territory that any 
one body would have been unable to con< 
trol the situation. 


Two Tri-State Associations 


Another organization operating at the 
same time among the local shippers south 
of the city of Pittsburgh was called the 
Tri-State Dairymen’s Association. The 
history of this body is briefly covered in 
one of its documents as follows: 


“This organization is the outgrowth 
of a hearing of milk shippers held be- 
fore the council of the city of Pitts- 
burgh in the fall of 1914. The hearing 
was granted to the shippers to offer re- 
monstrances against the way the De- 
partment of City Milk Inspection was 
enforcing regulations. Immediately fol- 
lowing this meeting the dairymen, about 
500 in number, adjourned to another 
room and formed a temporary organiza- 
tion. A second meeting was held No- 
vember 11, when a constitution and by- 
laws was adopted and a permanent or- 
ganization effected. 

“Since that time the association has 
had a continued growth until at the 
present time it represents the majority 
of the milk shippers of the Pittsburgh 
district.” 


Around the city of Wheeling, the dairye 
men organized in 1915 as the Tri-State 
Milk Producers’ Association. J. B. Atkin- 
son, West Alexandria, acted as the first 
president. Horace Atwood, County Farm 
Agent of Ohio County, W. Va., at that 
time, was instrumental in effecting organe 
ization. Eventually, all of these bodies 
realized their inter-dependence and came 
to work in harmony. During 1916 the 
officers of all groups managed to get to- 
gether and from that time on, instead of 
operating independently, they cooperated 
in all matters relating to the general 
situation. 


The Milk Strike in 1917 


On August 1, 1917, the far-famed milk 
strike took place when the strength of 
the organizations was tested and in some 
ways strength was gained. The worst 
feature of this strike, as is most always 
the case, was that it settled nothing ex- 
cept to prove that the time had come 
when farmers should unite and look after 
their interests collectively. However, it 
left an aftermath of illwill and suspicion 
which, in all the years since, has not been 
altogether eliminated. While the farmers 
were slowly learning to trust each other, 
their organization and their officers, a bar- 
rier of hatred and misunderstanding was 
being thrown up against the dealers. On 
both sides there was much false propae 
ganda used and the final result was a net 
loss to all concerned. The consumers lost 
faith in the industry as such, to say nothe 
ing of the financial loss to both distris 
butors and farmers. 


Price Conference 


Then came ithe first price conference 
under the Hoover Food Administration, 
with Dr. C. L. King as the arbitrator. 

The leaders, at least, of all three groups 
soon came to rely very fully upon his 
decisions and advice and to support him 
in any stand which he might deem best 
for the industry as a whole. Confidence 
in him gradually lead to a better knowl- 
edge of the whole industry and its prob- 
lems. Knowledge of the problems faced 
by other groups and eventually the dis- 
covery that all groups faced the same 
problems were among the results. Each 
group discovered that the other group had, 
like themselves, both good and bad mem 
bers, but in the main were composed of 
men, honest of purpose in their desire to 
serve and treat their fellowmen fairly. 

It was only a step from this discovery 
to the replacement of the old distrust be- 
tween groups with mutual respect and con= 
fidence. When this stage had been reached 
the price conference became largely oc- 
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easions for all concerned to get around the 
table and lay all the cards face up. It 
was no more than to be expected that 
when honest men, with mutual respect and 
confidence, got together with a sincere 
purpose to promote the common good, 
great progress should be made for the 
benefit of all. Unquestionably, the results 
of these conferences are a perfect illustra- 
tion of the value of “open convenants 
openly arrived at.” 

For some time representatives of the 
local units of all interested groups were 
sent to the price conferences, but this 
made an unwieldy body and one too large 
to permit easy solution of the price prob- 
lem. In order to overcome this, it was 
decided to organize in such a way as to 
centralize responsibility and authority more 
definitely in the hands of a few men, re- 
taining all the good features of the local 
organization system. Such organization 
was accomplished in 1918, as a stock com- 
pany under the Ohio law, under the name 
of the Dairymen Co-Operative Sales Co. 

The organization of the Dairymen’s Co- 
Operative Sales Company in 1918 marked 
the first big step in combining the strength 
of the producers’ organizations in the 
Pittsburgh Milkshed. In August, 1918, 
the Tri-State Dairymen’s Association at a 
general mecting of dairy cooperatives, 
elected to amalgamate with the Dairy- 
men’s Co-Operative Sales Company. J. M. 
Paxton was*the last president of the Tri- 
State Association and the last meeting of 
his group was held in December, 1918, at 
which time they formally ceased to exist 
and made a disbursement of what funds 
remained in the organization to various 
charitable societies, after having settled 
all debts in full. 

Following the action of the Tri-State 
Dairymen’s Association, in 1919, the Tri- 
State Milk Producers’ Association, the 
organization in the Wheeling, W. Va., dis- 
trict, saw the advantages of aligning with 
the larger group and voted to transfer in 
a body to the Dairymen’s Co-Operative 
Company. ; 

Has Local Units 

In brief, the plan of the Dairymen’s 
Co-Operative Sales Company, was as fel- 
lows: At the bottom of the structure were 
the local units composed of 26 or more 
members in any one community, each with 
its own officers and committees which were 
responsible to the parent organization for 
matters of local import. The Advisory 
Council was the policy forming body and 
was composed of representatives of all the 
Local units in proportion to their mem- 
bership. Meetings were always held at 
intervals of three months. A Board of 
Directors of five was the executive body. 
These men were elected at large for a 
term of one year by vote of the individual 
The board selected its own 
officers and hired such a staff as was 
deemed necessary to carry on the work 
of the parent organization through their 
Locals, to act as the agent in the sale of 
their product and for this service the 
Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Company 
was allowed a commission, as per the reg- 
ular contract. 

Twenty-five per cent of the commission 
derived from any Local was returned to 
the Local for the promotion of its 
own activities. Without such provision 
it is difficult to get the local units to take 
the active responsibility which is so de- 
sirable. 

The aims of the organization as set forth 
by the founders of the Dairymen’s Co- 
Operative Sales Company have been some- 
what modified from time to time in the 
light of changing circumstances and in- 
creasing information. The original objec- 
tives may well be given in the words of 
the Constitution: 

“This Corporation is formed for the 
purpose of buying, selling and dealing 
in farm and dairy products; pasteurizing 
and manufacturing milk, into butter 
cheese, condensed milk, powdered milk, 
and by-products and selling the same; 
buying and selling agricultural imple- 
ments, feed, seeds, fertilizers and farm- 
ing supplies generally and distributing 
the same to its stockholders at prices 
not greater than the cost thereof, in- 


Sales 


stockholders. 


cluding expense of distribution and the 
doing of all things necessary or incident 
thereto.” 


In spite of these broad powers, the 
Dairymen’s Co-Operative Sales Company 
has contented itself with striving to pro- 
cure the best possible price for its mem- 
bers by the bargaining route. No one in 
the Pittsburgh Milkshed will deny that 
collective bargaining has been extremely 
effective. Manufacturing and distributing 
dairy products involve an extensive out- 
lay of capital and require trained business 
management of a type which is difficult 
for a farm organization to get or keep. 

Unquestionably there have been times 
when the mere possession of the necessary 
equipment to take care of the surplus pro- 
duction in case of necessity would have 
strengthened the hand of the producers, 
but in the long run the arguments on one 
side are about as strong as those on the 
other. Certain it is that every organiza- 
tion should look forward to the time when 
they may have to take over some of the 
functions of marketing their product in 
order that the process may always be 
handled efficiently but so'long as this ef- 
ficiency may be obtained by other means 
the growth in this direction should be slow 
and sound; not faster, under any circum- 
stances, than the building up of a trained 
personnel will warrant. 


Stimulated Supply of Milk 


The orderly system of bargaining prac- 
tice, coincident with the introduction of 
price arbitration, added to the high prices 
for milk brought about by war condi- 
tions caused a tremendous flow of milk 
into the Pittsburgh District market. The 
European demand for American dairy pro- 
ducts was cut off short by the ceasing of 
hostilities, and at once developed a huge 
surplus. Handling of the surplus is one 
of the greatest problems the organization 
has had to cope with during its whole 
history. A long term solution to the sur- 
plus problem was developed by the organ- 
ization in 1921. This will be explained 
in an early issue of AMERICAN AGrI- 
CULTURIST. 





An Interesting Rural School 
Story 


(Continued from page 5) 

age. This man is also having a struggle to 
provide for his family. I was advised that 
there was a mortgage on his farm and that 
the Interest was long overdue. Mr. Poulos 
stated that he was about to go to the city 
to get work in order to supplement his in- 
come from the farm. He stated that he 
had been taking his children to school him- 
self but as soon as he went to the city to 
work the children would have no way to 
get to school. 


THE HAWKINS FAMILY—Sadie 
kins, mother. 

In this family there is one child, Abby N. 
Hawkins. 11 years of age, in the seventh 
grade. This child did not attend school 
unitl she was ten years old. the mother 
havine taucht her at home. She now rides 
to sthool with Mr. Poulos when he takes 
his own children down. Mrs. Hawkins 
stated that unless transportation was pro- 
vided it would be necessary for her to 
move down to the village. These peonle 
also have a small unproductive farm. The 
husband formerly ran a cider mill but is 
now an invalid and is unable to operate the 
mill. 

The Hawkins family are probably more 
prosperous than the other three as Mrs. 
Hawkins stated she owns a house in the 
village which she rents and if it becomes 
necessary for her to move to the village 
and live In her own house the rent would 
then be sacrificed. She desires to remain 
on the farm if transportation is furnished. 


MATUSKY FAMILY—John Matusky, 
father. 

This family lives about 2.3 miles from 
the school in the village and lives in the 
vicinity of the old one-room school house 
which has been sold. Mr. Matuskv is also 
an invalid. He stated tthat he had former- 
ly worked the farm but was now unable 
to do so. Everything about the premises 
indicated that the family was poor. There 
are five children attending the village 
school, as follows: 

Walter—13 years of age—in 4th 

Josewh—12 years of age—in 5th 

Helen—1l1 years of age—in Tth 

Anthony—9 years of age—in 4th grade 

Julia—8 years of age—in 3rd grade 
There is also an older daughter at home 
who fs about to enter a training school for 
teachers. The parents state that this girl 
is now carrying the children back and 
forth to school in their old car but thtat 
when she leaves home to continue her 
training to become a teacher the children 
will then have to walk. There is a way to 
go to school throuch the woods which cuts 
ff some of the distance but I am advised 
that the children are afraid through 


Haw- 


grade 
grade 
gerade 


Sn  & & OS HUE em OE 
nter. 

In this section the number of children 
that should be transported appear to be as 
follows: 

Holgerson family ........seeccceees3 


Hawkins family .. 

Matusky family .... coscces 
making a total of 11 children. Of this num- 
ber there is one child in the Poulos family 
who may not go to school until next year 
because of being only five years of age.” 

Incidentally, if anyone doubts the re- 
port of the actual conditions in these 
country families, we suggest that you 
make your own investigation, 

Summing this Brookhaven situation 
up, we found that some of the children 
in this district were almost growing up 
with no education. The local school 
board has refused to provide accessible 
educational opportunity for these chil- 
dren. It was after considerable delay, 
and in the interest of the manifestly un- 
just situation that the Commissioner of 
Education ordered transportation for 
these children. Moreover, the village 
district was a wealthy one and abun- 
dantly able to provide transportation. 

Now here is a strange situation. For 
at least two years the officers of the 
Rural School Improvement Association 
and a farm publication which we will 
not dignify by name have been setting 
themselves up as the protectors of the 
rights of the people who live in the lit- 
tle school districts. Yet the first time 
that these agencies who call themselves 
“friends of the farmer” have a_ real 
chance to help further the educational 
rights of country children such as they 
had in this Brookhaven case, they turn 
against country folks and jump in on 
the side of the village people in order to 
vent their plain spite against the Educa- 
tion Department. 

Where, in fairness, do you think jus- 
tice lay in this Brookhaven case? Was 
it with the poor country children and 
their parents who live in this outlying 
district several miles from school, or 
was justice with the rich village district 
which had refused to provide the trans- 
portation which it was their plain duty 
te provide? The country children got 
the help of the Education Department 
while the village was backed by the offi- 
cers of the Rural School Society and a 
farm paper which has much to say about 
protecting the school rights of rural peo- 
ple. Actions always count more than 
words. 
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An automatic milking machine 
washer and sterilizer—efMicient in 
performance and made expressly for 
the purpose of relieving milking 
machine users of that tedious and 
time consuming chore of taking 
the milking machine apart for 
washing and sterilizing. 

This machine operates right from 
the vacuum line without any ad- 
ditional equipment. Boiling hot 
water is drawn through the teat 
cups under pressure, reaching every 
point where milk comes in contact 
with the machine insuring thor- 
ough washing and sterilizing, withe 
out taking the machine apart. 
Saves time and labor. It is 
sturdily constructed, heavily gal- 
vanized, guaranteed to give long and satisfactory ser- 
vice. Made in 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 unit sizes. The only 
device of its kind on the market. 

The Universal Milking Machine is the most satisfactory 
milker produced. Over 30,000 in use. Low vacuum, per- 
fect teat cup, sanitary check valve, conical inflation an@ 
alternating action are features that make it so efficient, 


Write for ctalog 
THE UNIVERSAL 
MILKING 
MACHINE CO 

Dept. AA 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Clipped Cows-- 
Give More, Richer 
and Cleaner Milk! 


Clipping improves the health of all 
kinds of your live stock. GILLETTE I 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC CLIPPING OR 
GROOMING MACHINES will save you 
time and money. Machines operate on 
the light circuit furnished by any elec- 
trie light and power company, or on 
any make of farm lighting plant. Write 
for our price list or order through 
your dealer. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., INC. 
129-131 W. 3l1st St., Dept. A., New York, M. ¥. 



































LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 























BERKSHIRE 
A bull from thi 


demand. 


defeated 1924-25 
the farmer, 
check. 





Write 
Duke of Glenside 








THE DONALD WOODWARD HERD | 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


implant disease resistant qualities in your stock, and pro- 
duce cows that yield milk of a quality to satisfy public 
Average of all tests made at farm, 9562 ibs. 
milk, testing 4.1% fat. 
ings without forced feeding. 


returning a beef check as well 


(Photo by Strohmeyer) E. L. BUTTON, Mer. 













HOGS — PERCHERON HORSES 
s long established, accredited herd will 


Records made on two daily milk- 
i Get of Duke of Glenside un- 
leading shows. The premier breed for 
as a milk 


for our descriptive catalogue 


LE ROY, N. Y. 
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MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Breeding Stock for Sale 
The Bar None Ranch herd of this ideal milk and beet 
weed ts founded on the most popular blood lines. Our 
itock is bred for type and production combined, and has 
been highly successful in the show ring and at the pail. 


The breed that brings two checks instead of one—the 
milk check and the beef check. 
COME AND SEE THE HERD 
BAR NONE RANCH 


Maurice Whitney, Berlin, N. Y. 





TAYLOR FARM JERSEYS 
We are offering 20 heifers ranging from 3 
months to 20 months old. Nearly all are 
from Register of Merit dams, and several 
are already bred to a beautiful son of the 
White Cid. They are priced for quick sale. 
‘Phone or write for more complete descrip- 


tion. 
THE TAYLOR FARM 
Delaware Co. Stamford, 
rade Holstein and 


Tuberculin Tested £255,575", ina 


heifers, that show ES and milky type, 60 
day retest guarant 


New York 





FORGE HILL 

FARM GUERNSEYS 

Daughters ot SAUGERTIES LADDIES 
ULTRA are being bred to T. KR. ULTRA 
LADDIE. Laddies Ultra is a son ot Ultra May 
King out of an A. R. daughter of Florham 
Laddie. Ultra Laddie is a son of FLOURHAM 
LADDIE out of an A. R, daughter of ULTRA 
MAY KING. BULL CALVES of the above 
breeding at $100. up. 


CHAS. A. SLATER, R.D.3, Newburgh, N.Y, 


WAUBAN FARMS 


The Home of 
GotpeN Fern’s Nosres—Go.pen Ferns 
Offers for sale bull calves of a caliber 
that will interest the constructive 
breeder. The kind that will improve 

both type and production. 
Herd Is Accredited. 

RAY L. WILLIAMS, - 


Ashfield, Mass. 
> Yearling Jersey Bull for $150. 
Extra Specia Rustie Fairy’s Dairyman, solid 
color, sound, sure, and a prize winner. Sire, s gr.-son of 
Oxford You'll Do. Dam (Oxford, Noble, Breeding) First 
Syracuse 1926. Record 8067 milk, 
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to go 
the woods and that It !s impossible forV 


1.7. &2 Cc. A. WELCH 
- - Ne 


Nest Edmeston York 


prize R. 
428.86 fat in 305 as a 3 yr. old. Herd 
Wateh This Space. HeDces HOMESTEAD sTeck PAR 
East Derham, W. Y. C. H. Jennings, er. 
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MILK PRICES 


HE following are the October 
prices for milk in the basic zone of 
201-210 miles from New York City. 
Dairymen’s League and Non Pool 
ee are based on milk testing 3.5% 
heffield prices are based on milk test- 


ing 3%. 


s 
§ of 3 
Ee <2 a. 
>= 3 a 
io Es ec? 
— ©o ’ 
“@ £6 co 
Class oO. oo Zo 
t Fiuld Milk ......$3.10 $2.95 $3.10 
2 Fiuid Cream ..... 2.15 2.35 
2A Fluid Cream .,..... 2.21 
26 tice Cream ......- 2.46 
2C Soft Cheese ...... 2.41 
4 Evap., Cond., 
Milk Powder, 
Hard Cheese . 2.15 1.95 2.15 


Butter and 
American cheese Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter and American cheese. 
The above prices in each class are not 
_ fina! prices the farmer receives The 
nai price received from the dealer is the 
result of the weighted average. 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Pilar), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% 
milk is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile- 
$2 29. 


- 


tone, the price is $2.2 

NO CHANGE IN BUTTER 
CREAMERY Sept. 28 
SALTED Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1925 
Higher 
than extra ..46 -46'> 46 -46'2 51'/2-52 
Extra (92 sc) -45o 4514-45’ 51 - 
34-91 score ..38 -45 38 -45 45 -50!4 
Lower G’'d’s 36-372 362-372 4 -44/2 


There has been no material change in 
the butter market since our last report. 
Trade has moved along sufficiently well to 
maintain our last price levels. As a rule 


first hand receivers have been free sellers 
realizing that with the coming of colder 
weather there will be a general disposition 
to turn to storage goods and they want 
to avoid any accumulations of fresh stock. 
In spite of all their precautions, medium 
grades of fresh creameries have shown 
some slight accumulations in the street 
stocks. Right now it would be very easy 

The danger of Canadian butter has been 
eliminated for a time at least, reports 
state that the market has increased there 

Cold storage holdings show no material 
change, reports from our four largest 
cities indicate that stocks in warehouses 
total something like 8 million pounds above 
those of last year For the 7 days of 
March 17 to 24 cold storage stocks were 
reduced 2,127,205 pounds, which is only 





SHIP YOUR EGGS| 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
858 Greenwich St., New York City 





trom | 
bring | 
return. 


Ete Small consignment 





ecry tive prices NOW Prompt 
always Refer to Dun or Bradstreet Ship w 
next case ZENITH BUTTER & EGG CO., | 


370 oenee. St. New York. WY 
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| 
NEWTON'S 
y Compoand or, Worms. Mostfor cost } 
< hams Two cane satisfac fot 
eng Heaves or money back $1.29 
merpers — per can. Vealersor by mail 


The Nowten Remedy Ce 
Telede, Obie. 





GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL ‘* = ove 


DD. H ROGERS ANTWERP, “JEFFERSON co, ® YY.) 


FARMS FOR SALE 


In Lovely Lake Region 
30 Acres With mpg! ip 
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If You Have Anything to Buy, Sc!! or Trade 
ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 














slightly in excess of the 1925 figures for 


the same period which totals 2,105,260 
pounds. 
FANCY CHEESE HIGHER 





STATE Sept. 28 
FLATS Sept 28 Sept. 21 1925 
Fresh fancy 24 -25'’Q 24 -25 25 -26 
Fresh av’ge .22'/-23 22'/2-23 24 -242 
Held fancy ..24)2-25'2 24 -25 2512-262 
Held av’ge .. —_—- -25 
Fancy cheese both of the fresh make 
as well as June, again experienced a 


slight advance as we anticipated in these 
columns last week. Fancy fresh cheese 
moved up to a top of 25% which was being 
paid in a few instances where extra fancy 


stock is concerned. Furthermore the fancy 
June flats advanced a half cent a pound 
all along the line. 

EGG OUTLOOK BETTER 
NEARBY Sept. 28 
WHITE Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1925 
Selected Extras 56-59 57-60 67-69 
Av’ge Extras ....... 53-55 55-56 65-66 
Extra Firsts ..ccecces 47-52 48-54 55-62 
PUSS .cccaces ecevces 41-45 41-45 48-53 
Gathered ..ceccceces 36-51 40-51 38-60 
Pullets ...... eecceces 34-44 34-44 36-49 
BROWNS 
Fancy ..ccccccccccces 48-54 52-57 58-66 


It will be observed that quotatoes on 
nearby eggs are slightly below those of 
our last report. As we go to press, there 
is no material change in the price columns 
but there is a very evident improvement 
in the sentiment in the market and the 
general outlook. There was another Jewish 
holiday observed during the latter part of 
the week ending October 2 and that fact 
seemed to work against any immediate im- 
provement in prices. However trade is 
so active and the outlook is so encouraging 
that your reporter feels very positive that 
we will see and upward revision of values 
in the near future, particularly if the 
weather continues as it has been during 
the last few days of September. 

During the week of September 25 an 
extremely warm spell hit the Metropolitan 
district and the egg market as well as 
all other markets got a teriffic set back. 
In fact it was the warm spell as well as 
the disposition of the trade to turn slightly 
to storage stock that was responsible for 


the reduction in values since our last re- 
port. 
EXPRESS FOWLS HIGHER 
FOWLS Sept. 28 
Sept. 28 Sept. 21 1925 
Colored .ussceeses 30-33 28-31 27-30 
Leghorns ...es.s-- 20-2 20-22 17-22 
BROILERS a 
CSelered ccccoceccses 22-29 20-27 25-27 
Leghorns ......... 20-23 -20 23-25 
Express fowls brought a little more 
money during the last few days in Sep- 
tember than they did the previous weck, 


especially colored stock. Leghorns have 
not enjoyed a particularly good market. 


The Jewish holidays during the latter part 
of the week ending on- October 2 were 
responsible for some stimulation in the 
trade, particularly where fancy fat fowls 
were concerned. That undoubtedly is re- 
sponsible that White Leghorns have not 
had better sale and white broilers and 
chickens are not experiencing any real 
ictivity. 
POTATOES FIRM AND ACTIVE 
The passing of September found the 
New York potato market in a very firm 
condition. Long Island has cut down 


heavily on its shipments due to the swing 


the farmers have taken to cauliflower 
which is usurping, it appears, the majority 
of their interest. There is little likelihood 
that we will see heavy shipments resumed 
out of Riverhead that prevailed a few 
weeks ago duc to the fact that potatoes 
are now in better condition to store and a 
large percentage of those which are now 
being dug or will be dug, will go into the 
storage cellars. 

The potato outlook is being studied with 
a great deal of interest by growers as 
well as the city dealers. The great dif- 
ficulty in making estimates lies in the fact 
that no one can see the potato crop. It 
is underground. Any man who is grow- 


ing potatoes knows that you cannot judge 


the crop by the tops. With apples, it is 
different because they can be seen. 
As a consequence large growers and 


operators are very cautious about making 
any definite statements. The October 1 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
is being awaited with much anxiety. There 
are some who are free in their opinion 
that estimates are going to run a little 
low because potatoes have been making 


considerable growth of late. It is a fact 
that the crop is working on borrowed time 
now in some sections because the early 
frost dates are long past due. Once we 
get into October we are rapidly approach- 
ing the time when all the tubers should 
be out of the ground. Maine has reported 
a number of frosts but none of them suf- 
ficient to destroy foilage and there has 
been a touch here and there in New York. 
However, the majority of the crop was 
still growing up to the latter part of 
September. 

During the last couple of days in Sep- 
tember, growers on the East End of Long 
Island were receiving from $1.35 to $1.40 
in the field. Of course, there will be 
times when we are going to see temporary 
advances. The man who keeps a close 
watch on the daily movement in the mar- 
ket is going to be the one who will be 
able to cash in on these plunges. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 


FUTURES Last 
Sept. 28 Sept. 21 Year 
(At Chicago) 
Wheat Dec .......... 1.3834 1.38% 1.39 
Germ Bes occcocecces 80g 7934 795g 
Cs We accaceccee d 4334 .4234 «40 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat No. 2 Red ....1.45/2 1.47% 1.51 
Corn, No. 2 Yel .... .93% .923%4 1.02% 
Geen Ges & coccvcoses 53 51 .48 
FEEDS 


Sept. 26 
Sept. 25 Sept. 18 1925 
(At Buffalo) 





Grd. Oats .... 31.00 28.00 
Sp’g Bran ...eseees 25.25 27.00 
H’d Bran 27.00 31.00 
Stand’d Mids 26.25 30.50 
Soft W. Mids .. 32.00 35.00 
Fiour Mids 32.00 36.50 
Red Dog ....... 37.50 43.50 
Wh. Hominy 34.25 32.00 
Yel. Hominy ..... 33.50 33.00 
Corn Meai . 34.50 36.00 
Giuten Feed ........ 35.75 43.25 
Gluten Meal 45.75 49.25 
36% C. S. Meal 32.00 39.50 
41% C. S. Meal 34.00 42.00 
43% C. S. Meal 36.00 -50 
34% P. Linseed 

MEME éneviienveaes 45.00 45.00 


Above feed quotations taken from weekly grain 
and feed letter tssued weekly by New York State 
Dept. of Farms and Markets. 


CABBAGE AND ONION OUTLOOK 

The outlook for cabbage and onions is 
about the same as it was for last year. 
Discussing cabbage first, the yield will be 
apparently the same as it was a year ago. 
The acreage of Danish cabbage, the ma- 
jority of which is still in fresh state, 
placed in storage for winter trade, runs 
a little heavier in acreage this year com- 
pared to 1925 figures. Domestic cabbage, 
which is used regularly by kraut cutters, is 
about on par with that of 1925, although 
some estimates indicate that it will fall 
short by 9,000 or 10,000 tons. New York 
is by far the heaviest grower of late 
cabbage and reports seem to indicate about 
an average yield with a better promise than 
earlier in the season. 

The October 1 report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be of extreme 
value to growers in determining the 
prospects. 

The commercial onion crop is about the 
same as it was a year ago. New York 
State leads with Indiana second. New 
Yorkers report a good crop in sight with 
normal crops expected in Indiana, Ohio 
and Michigan. The Minnesota crop will 
be fair while Colorado will be a little less 
than last year. California reports a little 
heavier crop than in 1925. 


NO CHANGE IN APPLES 


There has been no material change in the 
apple market since our last report. Bas- 
ket stock unless it is real choice, is hav- 
ing a very dull outlet. A visit to the 
market should convince any one of this. 
It is quite striking to see how the trade 
will take to basket stock ring faced, while 
ordinary packs are allowed to remain un- 
noticed. There is little use in a man ship- 
ping an ordinary run of fruit in the mar- 
ket such as we are having at the present 
time for the little he gets out o fit does 
not pay sufficiently for his time after ex- 
penses of transportation and selling are 
deducted. 

The trade wants fancy stock and there 
is no use in trying to palm off some sec- 
ond rates instead. Values cover about the 


NO CHANGE IN BEANS 


There has been no change in the bean 
market since our last report. As yet we 
have been unable to obtain any contacts 
that will enable us to draw some conclu- 
sions about the new crop. There seems 
to be a general improvement in the senti- 
ment around some varieties, even to the 
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point of actual firmness. Pea beans, for 
instance, are being held a little firmer and 
white kidneys have shown some increased 
firmness while reds are dragging along 
about the same as of late. Domestic mar- 
rows $6.50 to $7.00 ; peas $4.75 to $5.25; 
red kidneys $8.25 to $9.00; white kidneys 
$7.00 to $7.50. 


MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


Live calves have shown a little im- 
provement since our last report and on the 
28th real prime stock was bringing from 
$17 to $17.50 with fair to good marks 
from $14.50 to $16.50. Live lambs also 
are meeting a litle steadier market, some 
primes running as high as $15.50 although 
most of the sales reported were 1 the 
vicinity of $14.50 to $15.00. 

The hog market has eased off a little 
since our last report and prices have 
tended somewhat lower. Yorkers weighing 
from 100 to 150 pounds were quoted on 
September 28 at $13.50 to $13.75 with 
animals weighing from 160 to 200 pounds 
from $14.00 to $14.25, heavier quotations 
up to 250 pounds up to $13.25 to $13.75. It 
is said that out in the West the trend to 
lighter hogs during the last few weeks 
because of the better prices here, has 
tended to depress the market for that stock 
and heavy hogs are at the present time 
more in demand. Over the long time 
period however, it is generally recome 
mended that the lighter weights will bring 
the better money. 

Country dressed veals have been meet- 
ing a litle firmer market especially in 
view of the fact that receipts have been 
light. Real choice marks on the 28th sold 
up to 24c although most of the fair 
to good ones sold from 20¢ to 23c. 


Important Notice to Shippers of Coun- 
try Dressed Calves 


The Board of Health of the New York 
City Health Department has passed the 
following resolutions: 

“RESOLVED, That Section 172 of the 
Sanitary Code be and the same is hereby 
amended and made to read as follows: 

Section 172. Bringing into the City of 
New York of the carcasses of certain ani- 

mals restricted—No carcasses, or parts of 
the carcasses, of cows, bulls, steers, or 
swine shall be brought into the City of 
New York until they shall, respectively, 
have been inspected and passed as fit for 
human food by a duly authorized inspection 
of the United States Government, or of 
any state or municipality, and shall have 
been marked, stamped, branded, tagged or 
labeled as having been so inspected and 
passed. Provided, however, the provisions 
of this Section shall not apply to the care 
casses of cows, bulls, steers, calves, lambs, 
goats or swine to which are attached, by 
their natural connections, the head includ 








ing the tongue, the lungs, the liver, the 
heart, the spleen, the pleura, and the 
peritoneum and all the body lumph 
glands.” 
20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 


We sell only 
makes of high 
quality — yet 
our prices are 
reasonabie. 


Progressive 
dairymen have 
bought sup- 
plies; and 
e qui p ment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. s. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Bara 
Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 








SWINE BREEDERS 


C. and CHESTER WHITE 
Registered Pics fitter wu vred trom bot 
strains obtainable and prices right. The best 
breed: for the farmer, gentle and prolific 
EUGENE © ROGERS. WAYVILLE. NEW YORK 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


SHEEP DORSET, OXFORD, DELAINE 

and RAMBOUILLET rams. Also 
Delaine breeding ewes, one to four yee at 
CLARKE WELLMAN - PERRY, W. Y. 
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No Trapper can be successful without it. 
Write for it today. 74 W. 28th St., New York. 






W. Irving Herskovits Fur Co., Inc., 
74 W. 28th St. New York, the Largest 
Fur Receiving House in the World’s 
Greatest Fur Market OFFERS you 
Free of Charge this Trappers Treas- 
ure Book. It gives you Best Trap- 
ping Information you can get. Pre- 
pare Now! Start Early! for BANNER 
Fur Season. Buy your supplies and 
ship your furs to Herskovits for 
Highest Prices In Years. 

Clip this Coupon $ . Mail it Now 

it will Save You Lots of Time and Money 


FREE BOOK COUPON 


Irving Herskovits Far Co., Inc. 

74 W. 28th St., New York. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE Treasure Book, 
Catalog of Traps, Guns, Baits, and Supplies, 
Fur Price Lists, Shipping Tags, Market Re- 
ports, How to Trap, Game Laws, ete. 
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fonts acid 


Old Neighbor's 
HAVE MOVED 





Away from the snow, ice and costly idle- 
ness of northern winters. Let us tell you 
now how you can do as some of your 
meighbors have done and make more 
money, live better, and be happier in the 
Southland, served by this I 

If you will write to-day we will send you 
complete information so that you may 
have time to investigate and consider the 
advantages of the South before next win- 
ter comes on. eunen 

No cost or obliga- 
tion for this service, 
this Railroad havin 
















advisory capacity, 
‘without charge. For 
complete informa- 
tion address G. A. 
rk, Gen. Imm. & 
. Agt., Louisville 
Nashville R. 


Sahel 
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If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Buy, Sell or Trade 


Advertise in the 


Classified Columns 
OF THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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The Farm News 


Motor Vehicle Legislative Committee Meets 


E hens Bartholomew Motor Vehicle Joint 
Committee recently held the first of a 
series of hearings at Rochester to con- 
sider the matter of new automobile legisla- 
tion to be brought up at the 1926 legisla- 
tive session at Albany. 

Representatives from various automo- 
bile organizations, the State Farm Bureau 
Federation and the State Grange went on 
record as in favor of a gasoline tax, but 
the concensus of opinion is that such a 
tax would be acceptable only if the regis- 
tration fee for motor cars is reduced. 

In his talk State Tax Commissioner 
Mark Graves said an increase of $35,000,- 
ooo faces the state this year and the Tax 
Commission believes the gasoline tax is the 
fairest and most equitable method of rais- 
ing the money. 

“Tt is not class legislation,” he said. “It 
will mean fhe spreading of a tax over 
1,500,000 persons, whereas the real prop- 
erty tax is spread over only from 600,000 
to 700,000 real property owners.” 

Wants Money Used on Roads 


Following Mr. Graves, Arthur W. 
Brandt, state commissioner of highways, 
made a plea that all moneys received from 
motor car egistration or automobile 
taxes be devoted to highway building. He 
filed a brief with his arguments. He also 
favored the gasoline tax, and said New 
York state is 2,500 miles behind in road- 
building. 

On behalf of the Automobile Club of 
Rochester, Charles S. Owen, former presi- 
dent, presented the club’s request for auto- 
mobile legislation at the next session. 
Summarized, the recommendations are: 


The abolition of the chauffeur’s license 
and the designation “Chauffeur,” on the 
ground that the chauffeur’s license Is noth- 
ing more or less than an occupational tax. 

Changing the life of a driver’s license 
from one to three years, the cost for orig- 
nal and renewal licenses being $1, In an ef- 
fort to save money in forms used and extra 
help required In the Issuing of annual Ii- 
censes. ; 

Establishing traffic courts in more popu- 
lous centers than at present. 

Repealing the section of the law which 
defines a speed of more than thirty miles 
an hour for a quarter of a mile as presump- 
tive evidence of driving at a speed which 
is not careful and prudent, on the ground 
that the penaity for imprudent driving is 
now more severe than for reckless driving. 

Requesting that the committee urge that 
the state supervise the retail distribution of 
gasoline. 

That a gasoline tax of one, two or three 
cents be imposed, with a proper reduction 
In the cost of license plates, and a fair 
and equitable distribution of the gasoline 
tax money for maintaining highways, wid- 
ening highways and the rebuilding of 
bridges, and for other purposes which will 
aid in taking care of increased traffic on 
the highways. 


Silas L. Strivings, of Castile, mas- 
ter of New York State Grange, spoke 
in favor of a two-cent gasoline tax on 
top of the present registration fee, as 
being the mind of the Grange. But he 
expressed the opinion that the plate tax 
would have to be done away with if a 
gasoline tax is adopted. 

Attorney Melvin T. Bender, of the New 
York State Automobile Association, op- 
posed any gasoline tax unless it is at- 
tended by a substantial reduction in the 
present registration fee. 

Peter G. TenEyck, of Albany, represent- 
ing the New York State Association of 
Farm Bureaus, also favored a gasoline tax, 
but qualified his indorsement with the as- 
sertion that registration fees should be re- 
duced to about $3 a year. 





Sesqui-Centennial and Eastern 
States Show 
By H. W. Batowin 


TY outstanding live stock shows, the 
Sesqui-centennial at Philadelphia, and 

the Eastern States Exposition at Spring- 
field, will make the year 1926 one to be 
long retained as a banner year in the 
memory of breeders and followers of the 
show ring. Battles royal for the privilege 
of wearing the coveted blue took place 
among the best each breed could produce. 
Veteran show men proclaimed the live 
stock show at Philadelphia during the week 


of September 13th as probably the great- 
est this country has ever seen, and cer- 
tainly the greatest ever witnessed in the 
east. With a total of 2806 animals en- 
tered by 237 exhibitors, it was in fact a 
combination of the National Dairy Show 
and the International Live Stock Exposi- | 
tion. 

In numbers the Guernseys easily led the 
other breeds with a total of 283 animals 
shown by 27 breeders. Emmadine Farm, 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y., was the largest 
exhibitor, and to that noted herd went the 
grand champion female honor on Mixter 
Faithful. The grand champion bull award 
was won by May Rose Cherub from the 
herd of Mrs. Chauncy McCormick, Naper- 
ville, Ill. 

Billiwhack Ranch, Santa Paula, Cal., 
was the premier exhibitor in the Holstein 
classes, with the Minnesota Holstein Co., 
Austin, Minn., winning honors as_ the 
premier breeder. The royal purple for 
grand champion bull went to the Minnesota 
Co., on Sir Star Laura Segis. Model Segis 
Prilly Gelsche, a Billiwhack Ranch entry, 
was senior and grand champion female. 
Two hundred and twelve Holsteins, en- 
tered by 21 breeders comprised the Black 
and White show. 

Grand champion honors were divided 
between the east and the central west in 
the Ayrshire clagses. The bull award 
went to Balmoral Farm, ithaca. Mich., on 
the noted show animal, Strathglass Roam-4 
er, while the female award was placed on 
Barr Flapper, Imp., the four-year-old en- 
try of Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. 
bg 


The Jersey show was entirely an east- 
ern affair. Hempstead Farm, Spring 
Valley, N. Y., was given the grand cham- 
pion bull award on Benedictine’s Oxford 
Lad. Silver Lake Farm, Green Village, 
N. J., received the female honor on 
Blondes’ Lady Morna. 


Eastern States Good 


The Eastern States Exposition, noted 
for the quality of its live stock exhibits, 
again lived up to its reputation. Coming 
as it did the week following the Sesqui- 
centennial show, the Exposition attracted 
many of the exhibitors who were entered 
at Philadelphia. 

In the Holstein classes Carnation Milk 
Farms, Oconomowoc, Wis., won the grand 
champion purple on the bull, Prince Corn- 
ucopia Tobe Pontiac. The similar female 
award went to Craeg Manor Farm, Barne- 
veld, N. Y., on their aged cow, Princess 
Mercena Pontiac Echo. In the state herd 
class Ohio placed first, New York second, 
and Massachusetts third. 

Two New York herds carried home the 
purple ribbons in the Guernsey classes. 
Emmadine Farm, Hopewell Junction, took 
the bull award on Shorewood Resolute, 
and Wm. H. Williams, Lyon Mountain, re- 
ceived the cow award on Kenilworth’s 
Milkmaid. 

The Ayrshire judge at Springfield found 
no fault with the judge at Philadelphia 
the previous week, for he continued 
Strathglass Roamer as grand champion 
bull and Barr Flapper, Imp, as grand 
champion cow. The Jersey herd from 
Hempstead Farm, Spring Valley, N. Y., 
retained the title of grand champion bull 
on Benedictine’s Oxford Lad, won at 
Philadelphia the week previous. A new 
star came forward to claim the grand 
champion female title in the form of 
Lynn’s May Lady, a beautiful entry from 
Elm Hill Farm, Brookfield, Mass. 

Springfield, as usual, brought together 
an outstanding aggregation of Milking 
Shorthorns. Flintstone Model, owned by 
Webster Knight, Providence, R. I., con- 
tinued his record as a grand champion in- 
dividual, having won that same title at 
both Philadelphia and Syracuse earlier in 
the season. Knowsley’s Rena, the aged 
cow entry from Flintstone Farm, Dalton, 
Mass., replaced Lu Woodward who carried 
the honor for the Donald Woodward 
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how to treat 


at home and avoid losses from live stock 
diseases that cost American farmers three 
hundred million dollar losses each year. 


Contagious Ab orti on 


rly always appears unexpectedly. Wal- 
ie found 4 of his pure bred 
Holstein cows affected. Immediately used 
B-K, following our directions. No more losses. 
The book tells his and other experiences. 


Calf Scours 
jeld quickly to B-K treatment. The cleans- 
oe. healing action of B-K on membranes 
and its absolutely non-poisonous nature 
make it ideal for the farmer to use. The book 
explains this, also how to remove 


Retained Afterbirth 


with a warm water solution of B-K, using 
only a small rubber hose, funnel and a pail 
or pitcher. Releases adhesions and reduces 
inflammation, so the afterbirth comes, 
without force, naturally and completely. 
B-K is safe, dependable and cheap. Buy 
a jug at your dealer’sand follow simple 
irections. Money back if not satisfied. 
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For Real 
Protection 
and 
Comfort 
on the 
Coldest 
Days 
Wear 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off, 


Brown’s sea Jacket 


This Old Reliable Working Gar- 
ment is made with care to fit the 


body snugly without binding, of 
strong knit cloth with warm knit- 
in wool fleece lining. It wears like 
iron, and proper washing will not 
hurt shape or warmth. 


Ask your dealer to show you the three 
styles—coat with or without collor, and vest 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

















FEEDING PIGS 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE—Either Chester and 

Yorkshire cross or Berkshire and 
Chester cross, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 each: 8 to 9 
weeks old $4.75 each. Also a handsome lot of pure ored 
Chester Whites, oarrows, poars or sows, ¥ weeks olc, $6 
each, We have an extra nice selection of pigs at present, 
either pure ored or cross vreeds, and are prepareo tc ehip 
from 2 to 50 C.0.D. on approval, If pigs are unsatis- 
factory on arrival at your depot, return at my expensé, 
Safe delivery guaranteed—No charge tor shipping crates— 

Ref. Tanner's Nat"! Bank. 

206 Washington St. 


A. M. LUX, : 
Tel. Wob. 1415 


WOBURN, MASS, 





EXPRESS CHARGES TO YOUR DEPOT. 
We Pay Yorkshire and Chester white cross, and 
Chester and Berkshire cross pigs 7 to 8 weeks old, $5.50 
each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $6 each. Pure bred Chester 
white 7 weeks old, $7.50 each. These are all jarge 
growthy pigs. weaned and eating. We crate and ship 
C. 0. D. to your depot. No charge for shipping erates or 
express These are net prices. If satisfactory, pay ex- 
press man, and if not, return at our expense, 


Wik ship from 2 to 50 to you on approval 
CLOVER HILL FARM, R. F. D. Box 48, WOBURN, MASS, 
Yorks hire 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE ¢ ;,',\..""3 


cross or Yorkshire and Berkshire cross, all large growthy 
pigs weaned and eating pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50 
each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $4.75 each. Send in and get 
from 2 to 50 pigs. Also pure bred Chester White Bar- 
rows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. Pure Bred 
Yorkshire Barrows, Boars or Sows, 6 weeks old, $6.00 each. 
I will ship C. 0. D. to you on approval. If pigs are not 
satisfactory at your depot, have pigs returned at my ex- 








Herd, LeRoy, N. Y., at the Philadelphia 
show : 


crates. 
Tel. 0086. 


pense. Safe delivery anteed. No charge for shi 
WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Wobdern, 
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Eveready Columbia 


lt is not a “Hot Shot” 


As easy as pulling the trigger 


THESE colder mornings farm engines often are 
harder to start—unless you use a good dry bat- 
tery ignition system with a set of Eveready 
Columbia Dry Batteries hooked to it. 
crank, and Bang! off goes the engine at the first 
For Eveready Columbias produce fat, hot 
sparks at all engine speeds ; no matter how 
slowly you crank, you'll get a sure-fire spark, 
Dry-battery-equipped engines are not only j.ore 
reliable, but usually they cost less to buy and 
There is an Eveready Columbia 


turn, 


less to run, 
* dealer riearby. 





gas engine ignition 
telephone an 


telegraph starting Fords 
doorbells ringing burglar alarms 
buzzers 


motor boat ignition 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC, 


New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


Hot 
Batteries contain 4, 5 or 6 cells 
in a neat, water-proof steel case, 
unless it 
és an Eveready Columbia. 









Popular uses include— 


heat regulators 
tractor ignition 


protecting bank vaults 








Shot 


1% volts 


Fahnestock spring 

clip binding posts on 

the Eveready Colum- 

bia Ignitor at no extra 
cost. 


Then you 





electric clocks 

calling Pullman porters 

firing blasts 

lighting tents and 
outbuildings 

running toys 





San Francisco 





EVEREADY 


COLUMBIA | 
Dry Ba 


tteries 
«they last longer 















In eight short weeks I train you “for one of 
the 70,000 jobs open everywhere. Why work for 
boy's wages? No schooling required; no book 
study. No unions to join; no apprenticeship. 
Get my amazing offer. Become an expert 


and bie-lacela °75 to *156 
MECHANIC. Weekly 


Big firms want McSweeny trained mer. My 
= ites are earning up to $10,000a year and 
i arn with real tools on real equipment. 


1 Pay Your R. R. Fare — 
to my Training Shops and 


Board You for 8 Weeks 


One-Third NOW on my Special Reduced 
at Ott r. Write today or send coupon 


below for particulars and big FREE book. 








Cleveland, Ohie 


1815 £. 24th St. Dept. JT-20 


Mall This Coupon to Nearest School 


MeSweeny Auto, Tractor & Elec. Shops 
Without obiigation, oben send full 


Dept JT-20, 
In! rmailoa, 
Mame ..seeee PTrETET ET eeetereeee 


‘AS LOW AS $10 


| HERTZLER & ZOOK 
| PORTABLE wooD 


| Saws firewood 


Buy your saw direct at towest factory prices. 
Guaranteed backea by $10.000 bond. 


SAW 


mumber, .ath. vosts ete Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest oriced vractica) saw 
made. Other styler and sizes at noney- making 
orices Awo H & Z all stee 
“oncrete Mixers—money saver 
on all concrete 1obs 

Write oday for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines 
feea nilis concrete mixers anc 
tence Ford & Fordson Attachments 
ete Full of surprising oargains 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa 


ee 


Guaranteed 

















' HOLSTEIN BULL 
Fishkill De Kol Colantha May 


Born April 20, 1926 


This young bull is a double grandson 
of Winana Segis May 2d, who made 876 
Ibs. of butter in ten months as a four 
year old, and produced almost 20,000 Ibs. 
of milk. 

His dam made a fine record as a two 
year old, averaging almost 60 Ibs. of 
milk a day, and she is a daughter of 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka, who has 
120 record daughters, and he is a son 
of Colantha Johanna Lad, 


For further particulars write to 
FISHKILL FARMS 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
Hopewell Junctica - New baie! 

















When writing to advertizers be sure to 





mention the American Agriculturist 


Power tor 
How the Problem May 


N cities the question 

of the radio’s bat- 
tery supply is not one of real concern. 
There is a charging station half a block 
away, a radio store around the corner, or 
electricity available in the home. But the 
problem becomes a most promit.ent one for 


country folks and even for suburban 
dwellers to some extent. 

Although electricity is rapidly being 
extended throughout rural districts and 


farm lighting plants being widely installed, 
the majority of f:rm homes are probably 
still without any form of electric power. 
And in these homes radio equipment is of 
far more real service than it usually is in 
fact that farmer 


cities, because of the 


folk cannot so easily 


By BRAINARD FOOTE 


American Agriculturist, October 9, 192g 


the Radio 


Be Solved on the Farm 


storage battery prob. 
lem. <A very simple 
plan, which avoids using a separate radio 
storage battery altogether is as follows: 
Two heavy wires are provided to reach 
from the set to the lighting batteries. A 
large clip is attached to each wire and the 
clips are snapped on points which have 
exactly three cells (6 volts) between 
them. After a week’s use of the set with 
the clips bridging the first three cells, 
they are moved along to include the next 
three and so on, to equalize the use. There 
will be one cell left over when the clips 
have been moved so as to use 5 groups 
of 3 cells each, as there are 16 cells in 
the outfit. Then start at the other end 
and come back. 





find other forms of 
amusement right at 
hand. 

Radio _ sets, too, 
are useful to farm- 
ers in that they bring 
quick weather and 
market reports which 
are of great value 
to his business 
success. 

Let's first consider 
the farm where no 








The result will be 
that one cell at each 
end receives half the 
use that others re- 
ceive, but the dif. 
ference will not 
noticeably affect the 
cell gravity because 
the radio service is 
very light. A cell 
that reads _ higher 
than others’ can 
easily be brought 
down by bridging it 








power is available. 
A dry cell tube re- 
ceiving set is the 
first solution. Such 
a set, if it uses only 
one, two or three tubes, 
much volume, nor is the tone quality as 
good as with a more complicated dry bat- 
tery outfit. Nevertheless, such equipment 
is cheap, not costly on upkeep and produces 
fair loudspeaker and perfect headphone 
results. This is the easiest solution of 
the battery problem—a simple two or 
three tube set with not over 90 volts of 
“B” battery. 

Where better reception is desired a 
more advanced type of dry battery outfit 
will do—such as a super-heterodyne or 
five tube receiver with 135 volts of “B” 
battery, dry battery power tube etc. These 
are more costly than most storage bat- 
tery sets in upkeep but have the advantage 
of avoiding the heavy, unsightly and not 
too clean “wet” battery which must be 
carted to town for charging. 


ped with a 


Several Ways to Use Storage Batteries 


For the storage battery set, there are 
several ways in which the problem can be 
handled. All of them requires some mode 
of transportation to carry the battery back 
and forth. Where one owns just one 
storage battery he must forego the use 
of his radio for a few days each charging 
period. Or, he may buy two storage bat- 
teries and thus always have a “spare” to 
hook in when the one in use goes dead. 

A scheme which is an ideal solution 
where one has an automobile is to use the 
car storage battery. Be sure, of course, 
that the car has a 6 volt battery. (A 
Dodge car and a few others has a 12 
volt battery). Provide a length of 
“twisted pair” or two wires long enough 
to reach from the set to the garage. In 
order to avoid loss of voltage by the re- 
sistance of these wires, be sure they are 
heavy—No. 14 or heavier. They must 
be well insulated and off the ground. When 
your car is in for the night you can at- 
tach the wires and the car battery will 
run the radio. It will be necessary to tie 
a knot or otherwise mark one of the wires 
as positive and the post which connects to 
the car frame is usually the positive. You 
can determine this from the wiring dia- 
gram in the car instruction book. 

The radio receiver seldom draws over 
14 amperes and this is a very slight drain 
on the battery. With average use of the 
car the battery will always be fully 
charged, but you should keep tab on this 
by testing the battery often with a hydro- 
meter and adding distilled water. 

The farm home equipped with a farm 
lighting plant has an easy solution to the 


Where public service power lines are 
not available, but where a farm is equip- 
lighting 
problem is easily solved. 


cannot produce , 


with a 2 volt flash 
lamp for a time. 

Storage “B” bate 
teries can be charged 
by a special connection switch whereby the 
90 volts are separated into four groups 
ot 22% volts each—these being connected 
in parallel and then across the 32 volt 
system for charging, with a resistance bee 
tween. This, however, is a good deal of 
trouble and not ordinarily worth while. 

The use of regular “B” batteries, pre 
ferably of large size for economy's sake, 
is recommended. 


plant, the power 





Some Plow Improvements 


WE occasionally run across some rathet 

novel improvements in plows to take 
care of special conditions. Recently we 
found farmer in a sandy section who 
had trouble with securing sufficient trac 
tion on his self-lift tractor plow to operate 
the lift satisfactorily. To remedy this 
trouble he took an old automobile rim 
about the same diameter of the land wheel 
of his plow and fastened it solidly to the 
wheel, the extra width keeping the wheei 
from settling into the sand. In some cases 
even this did not give sufficient traction, 
to operate the lift, and he found it neces- 
sary to put teeth from the beater of a dis- 
carded manure spreader through the wheel 
rim to act as lugs. 

In breaking tough sod he also finds it 
advantageous to put half an auto spring 
leaf at the rear of each moldboard to 
finish turning over the sod which would 
otherwise be left standing on edge.— 


LW. 





Should Silo Have Drain? 


We have built a silo 10 by 30 feet with 
a concrete floor but have left a hole in the 
middie about 10 inches across so any liquid 
could drain out. Some say a floor and 
drain is necessary, others that a silo is 
better without a floor. What would you 
advise in the matter. 


T= RE is a considerable difference of 

opinion among the dairy experts as 
to whether a silo should or should not 
have a concrete floor and drain. Thou- 
sands of silos are in use and giving satis- 
factory service without a concrete floor, 
while many good dairy men think that a 
concrete floor and drain is an advantage, 
Personally I would prefer a concrete floor, 
but think that if the soil underneath will 
permit liquid to be absorbed, that a hole 
in the floor is probably all that is needed 
in the way of a drain. 





No matter how cheap an article is, it 
is no bargain if you have no use for it. 
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KNOW a man who 

is often quoted 
regarding poultry. His name is Rob- 
ert Buckley. While waiting for another 
party yesterday I had a chance to talk 
with him. He does not call himself a 
poultryman but a farmer in the dairy 
region who besides cows added a few 
hens some time ago. He visited Cornell, 
Farmers Week and was surprised at 
the prominence given to poultry. He 
said to his wife that he believed if Cor- 
nell made so much of poultry there 
must be somethting in it. The next 
thing was to fix up an old building and 
make it clean and wholesome, warmth 
for the chicks and airy enough later for 
the layers in summer. He bought a 
hundred good chicks but didn’t under- 
stand handling them and finally got 
only 18 nice pullets in the fall. 

Contrary to some experiences he got 
them started laying early in the fall. 
He had studied directions after listening 
at Cornell. Those pullets layed all win- 
ter. That set him going even more 
earnestly. The next year with 200 
chicks he got a hundred layers. Studied 
culling. He seems to believe that his 
success has been due largely to culling. 
Went to Cornell again and studied hard- 
er. It is his interest, close study and 
attention to small details that has 
brought him some fame as well as nice 
profits. They laid all winter was his 
remark several times. 


Expands Business Slowly 


Now he was ready for a further ven- 
ture. More brooder houses, carefully 
built after directions, with most atten- 
tion to Cornell, followed. Now it was 
three hundred chicks. Notice that he 
expanded his business slowly. Every- 
thing was progressing finely when one 
morning he went to attend to the chicks 
and found 97, all there was in one brood- 
er house, dead in a huddle. He exam- 
ined for some time before any crevice 
could be found where a weasel might get 
through and at length it was found but 
seemed so small as to be impossible for 
anything to get through. It was weasel 
work though. Now every possible 
opening in the other houses was closed, 
and neighbors did the same. 

He gave a lot of details that were 
interesting respecting the purchasing of 
incubators, hatching for others, culling 
repeatedly, and the most cautious atten- 
iton to cleanliness, feeding and study of 
care and comfort. He kept going to 
Cornell whenever he found it possible to 
get away for Farmer’s Week. At length 
he got up courage enough to ask Prof. 
Rice what he would regard as a good 
production as an average for a farm 
flock of 300 birds where culling was 
practiced. The reply was from 125 to 
130 or possibly 140 eggs per hen. He 
felt pretty good and fairly safe for he 
had the year before an average of 160 
eggs per hen. 


Neighbors Buy Stock 


Neighbors wanted culling done and 
they wanted his eggs. I lived for sev- 
eral years by the side of a farmer who 
always got those eggs and I know that 
this neighbor of mine had _ splendid 
fowls and made good with them. One 
year Mr. Buckley got $5.25 as an aver- 
age per hen but the feed came out of 
that. Another year there was a profit 
of $3.14 above feed. I didn’t learn the 
exact size of the flock in either of these 
years but I do not think that the num- 
ber of hens any year was much above 
three hundred. He went right along 
with his general farming just the same. 
Poultry was just a means of diversifying 
his farming somewhat. I do not think 
that he has ever had serious trouble 
with disease. That means caution all 
the while. He says that it used to be 

Paid that the cost of keeping a hen was 
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Hens Make a Good “Side” 


How They Increased a Dairyman’s Income 
By H. H. LYON 


at New Brunswick at 9 A. M. on Octo- 
ber 11th. 


vention is to enable poultrymen of the 
State of New Jersey to have an oppor- 
tunity to get new ideas, have a vacation 
and make contacts with prominent poul- 
try authorities. 


for 
thinks 


$1.05 a year 
feed but he 
it is double that now. 

I forgot to mention that the reason 
he got only 18 pullets the first year from 
100 chicks was that lice piled up in some 
parts of the brooder a quarter of an 
inch thick and went at the chickens as 
we know they would. He looked out for 
most troubles but forgot what lice can 
do. They never get such a start again. 





Leghorns Still Lead at 
Farmingdale 


HE fourth annual New York State 
Egg Laying Contest, which is being 
conducted at the State Institute of Ap- 
plied Agriculture, at Farmingdale, L. 
I., is drawing to a close. 
At the end of the 47th week the pen 
of white leghorns owned by Howard P. 
Corsa was still leading the contest with 
a total of 2,204 eggs, while the pen of 
Rhode Island reds, owned by Pine Crest 
Orchards was second with 2,163. Third 
place was held by a pen of leghorns from 
Cedarhurst Poultry Farm, with 2158 
eggs. 
The high record for the week went 
to pen of Barred Rocks owned by D. H. 
Kirkup, with 48 eggs. Second place for 
the week was held by Grandview Poul- 
try Farm with 47 eggs. During the 47th 
week the pullets in the contest laid 2481 
eggs, which was a production of 35.4%. 
The production per pullet up to date has 
averaged 157.3 eggs. 
The conditions of management this year 
have been approximately the same as last 
year, while weather conditions have been 
poorer than during last year’s contest. 
These facts lead to the conclusion that the 
average quality of the birds enteréd is 
higher than the quality of those entered 
last year. Among the 10 highest pens to 
date are found six of the contestants who 
took part in the contest last year. / 





Fifth New York State Produc- 
tion Poultry Show To Be 
Held Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 2 


PRODUCTION Poultry shows have 

come to stay and New York State 

has led the way in holding an Annual 
Show of large size. 

The Fifth New York State Production 
Poultry Show will be larger in size and 
better in all ways: more specials, more 
judges, hotter competition. The pro- 
gressive poultryman knows the value of 
a.win at the New York State Produc- 
tion Poultry Show at Ithaca, Nov. 30, 
Dec, 1, 2. For Premium List address 
R. C. Ogle, Secretary. 





Ne~ Jersey Poultry Tour 


™ 141 New Jersey State Poultry Asso- 

ciation will hold its eighth annual 
auto tour during the week of October 
11th to October 16th, starting from the 
Poultry Building of the State College 


Stops will be made in Middlesex, 
Monmouth and Ocean counties. The 
vineland area will be visited on Wednes- 
day and a stop will be made to observe 
the egg laying contest. Seventeen poul- 












Get your money’s worth 


pace good is all the power in the world 
unless it’s used? A power machine left to 
rust in the woodshed costs just as much as when 
it is doing useful work. 


With electricity it is much the same. Its worth 
to you depends on how you use it. 


In Red Wing, Minn. men are studying how elec- 
tricity can be kept so busy that it will save the 
farmer the greatest amount of labor at the lowest 
cost. Here it pumps and heats water automatically, 
grinds feed, threshes and elevates grain, cures 
corn, runs incubators, refrigerators, milkers and 
cream separators; cooks, cleans and irons—and 
does it so well and so cheaply that the farmers 
never want to go back to old methods again. 


The Committee on Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture 
iscomposedof economistsand 
engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, 
Commerce and the Interior, 

Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, National Grange, 

Amer. Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, Individ- 
ual Plant Manufacturers, 

General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, American 

Home Economics Ass’n., 
National Ass'n. of Farm 


Farmers want electricity because it makes the 
farm a better place to live in. But electricity 
must make money for the farmer before farm 
electrification can succeed. This will require co- 
Operation among groups of farmers who are 
ready to invest enough in housewiring and 


EquipmentManufacturers, : 
and the National Electric ©Y*ipment to get the most use of the power 
Light Association. they receive. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
9 period in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
hundreds of thousands of owners. 
Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
J and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
y and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 
perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
ope Saseeeet Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
win If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 


time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
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experiment. 








try farms will be included in the tour. 
The annual banquet of the Association 
will be held Thursday evening at Atlan- 
tic City. The object of the tour and con- 


and White Rocks, 
Buff 
mas, White Orpingtons and Giants, $2.50 each. 
Mature, laying Pullets 
prices. i 
around. 


demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
EANSAS DES MOINES OAKLAND Lis 
QUALITY PULLETS We offer 10,000 ARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, 

three months old Guineas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks. Eggs, 
ullets from farm range, high quality stock. low. Catalog. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 





horns $1.25 each, Rhode Island Reds, Barred 
t hite Wyandottes, Anconas, 
ington and Minorcas at $1.50 each Brah- 





When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in } 
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all breeds at bargain 
Baby Chicks tched weekly all 


year 
Illustrated Catalog Free. 








GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, Ridgewood, W. J. 
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When the drafts come in through 
the doors and around the windows 
you cannot expect to keep warm 
and comfortable even though you 
burn an excessive amount of fuel. 
A few hours’ work and a very 
small expenditure at your “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store for weath- 
er-strips and storm glass will pay 
for itself many times in fuel sav- 
ings. 
PUT ON WEATHER- 
STRIPS NOW 


There are numerous kinds of weath- 
erstrips, some for permanent in- 
stallation that will last many years. 
These are made of zinc and copper 
and naturally cost more, but are 
really the cheapest to buy in the 
long run, Then there are tempor- 
ary styles that will last at least this 
and perhaps next season. These you 
can put up in a few minutes with 
just a hammer and a few nails and 
they effectively keep out the outside 
cold. Buy glass from your “Farm 
Service” Hardware Man for storm 
windows in your home. Go to him 
too for insulating materials, wall 
sheeting and heavy building papers 
for making your home more livable. 


IT MEANS HEALTH 


Doctors recommend plenty of fresh 
air but to avoid direct drafts, espec- 
ially if you have children playing on 
the floor. Go to your local “Farm 
Service” Hardware Store—the one 
with the “tag” in the window—for 
these things that will help greatly 
in keeping your family healthy dur- 
ing the winter dold 


Your “Farm Service’? Hardware Men 








Share Renting A Farm in Monroe County 


(Continued from page 3) 


mixing it with home grown grains. We 
also grow twelve acres of silage corn.” 


Another important source of income 
is potatoes. From 18 to 20 acres 
are grown and with the care and the 
fertility that is applied, they yield from 
two to three hundred bushels an acre. 
The potatoes on this farm have been 
dusted for several years. The hens are 
also important. A flock of 500 white 
leghorns produced an average of 150 
eggs last year. 

“They haven't done quite so well this 
year,” said Merton. “We put lights on 
them last year and think we forced them 
too hard.” 

Marketing is given its proper attention 
on the Colby farm resulting in the sale 
of a number of products at a premium 
above the usual market price. The eggs 
are sold to two grocery stores which 
pay about 2 cents above the market 
price. The milk from the herd is separ- 
ated and close figuring has shown that 
the returns secured from its sale to fluid 
milk retailers are greater than could be 
secured by selling whole milk. From six 
to eight acres of flint corn is grown and 
sold at a premium to a nearby seed 
house and at times, potatoes, barley and 
wheat are also sold to them. 

A Five Year Rotation 

A close five year rotation is followed. 
Clover sod is manured heavily and turn- 
ed under for potatoes, followed by corn, 
oats, wheat and timothy and clover for 
hay. About nine tons of high grade 














One of the tenant houses on the farm. 
Mr. Colby says that a good hired man de- 
serves a good home and that it aids in 
keeping a good man satisfied. 


fertilizer is used each year as well as 
some lime. One field was recently seed- 
ed to alfalfa, resulting in as fine a stand 
as | have ever seen 

Before learning the amount of busi- 
ness done on this farm, one might be 
excused for feeling that the investment 
in buildings is too high and that too 
much labor is employed. 

“We are often told that we hire too 
much help,” said Merton, “but we seem 
to have no trouble keeping them busy. 
We hire two married men by the year, 
and have an extra man most of the time. 
[ pay a little more than average wages, 
get better than average help and con- 
equently have very little trouble over 
the problem of getting help. I wish 
you would notice our tenant house be- 
as well as the new one we 
are building We think that comfort- 
able houses for our help is no more than 
they deserve and believe it makes them 


fore you go 


more contented.” 

We arrived at the farm about three 
in the afternoon and found Merton fit- 
ting a ficld for wheat with the tractor. 
Mr. Colby later told me that the work 
has always been done with seven horses 
until quite recently when the tractor 
was purchased. After I had kept Merton 
from his work as long as my conscience 
would allow, I went to the house and 
bothered Mr. Colby for a time. I was 
anxious to get a picture of father and 
son together and so waited until Merton 
came from work. I was told that he 
usually quit work at five, but probably 
to make up lost time he didn’t appear 


until five-thirty. Before he came, the 


cows had been stabled and fed and I 
was told that milking with a machine 
took about forty minutes and that it was 
usually finished by six. 

I was interested to observe this prac- 
tical demonstration of the fact that it 
is possible to run a farm on a business 
basis without putting in the unreasona- 
bly long hours that some farmers feel 
is necessary. I always wonder if more 
cannot be accomplished in the fewer 
hours. 


Home Conveniences 


Mr. Colby showed me the pressure 
tank water system he has installed and 
the furnace which heats the home. I 
also observed a radio aerial, something 
which is becoming a very common sight 
on farms, “Farm conditions have chang- 
ed a lot since I was a boy” said Mr. Col- 
by “and living on a farm is not like it 
was then. We have cars, electric lights, 
and running water. Our mail is deliver- 
ed and we get the latest news over the 
radio.” 

I am always interested when visiting 
any farm, to speculate a little in my own 
mind as to the reasons for the results 
that have been secured. It has frequent- 
ly been pointed out by those who have 
made a study of farm management that 
little in the way of profits can be ex- 
pected unless a business of some size 
is conducted. It is equally true that a 
big business gives more chance for 
losses but the Colby farm has other 
characteristics which put the figures on 
the right side of the ledger. One im- 
portant factor is crop and animal yields. I 
have already mentioned the potato yield of 
from 200 to 300 bushels an acre. Wheat 
frequently yields as high as 40 bushels 
per acre and although the yield of hay 
was not mentioned Merton did mention 
that it was one crop that they were 
proud of. The farm is also very level 
and*I should judge from my brief visit, 
of very good natural fertility. 


Good Balance 

Mr. Merrill called my attention to the 
fact that this farm business is exception- 
ally well balanced. It has several im- 
portant sources of income well distribut- 
ed between crops and animals. I was 
told that the farm was recently visited 
by a group of farmers on the Monroe 
County Farm Management tour. 

I come in contact in my work with 
many men who were brought up on farms, 
but who have since become interested in 
some line of work indirectly connected 
with farming. I belong in that class my- 
self. I find that these men have a very 
vivid appreciation of the benefits of life on 
a farm, many of which they think are not 
properly appreciated by those living there. 
It seemed to me as I saw this farm and 
talked with Mr. Colby and his son that 
they were much to be envied. They have 
all the benefits of life in the country 
added to the joy of working together 
and doing so successfully that the re- 
turns from their business enables them 
to enjoy all the advantages of city life 
with none of its disadvantages—H. L. 
Cosline. 





Pumping Water From A 


Distance 
“We have a well about 18 feet deep and 
we wish to have this water In the kitchen 
which is 27 feet from the well. Please tet 
me know whether it can be done or not.” 
—A. L. B., Pennsylvania. 


PUMP will draw water from 20 to 

25 feet vertically. Every foot that it 
draws the water horizontally requires work 
equivalent to drawing it a fraction of a 
foot vertically. You have an 18 foot 
vertical draw which leaves from 2 to 7 
feet to overcome the fraction in the hori- 
zontal pipe. I would say that a pump 
can be successfully operated in the kitchen. 
You will probably have to renew the pump 
leathers more often than you would if the 
water in the well were nearer the surface. 
—F. G. B. 
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Adelaide Strect 





Detroit's 
Newest Hotel 


JheSavoy 


Every Convenience 
and Comfort 


At Moderate Rates 


In the new Savoy, in De- 
troit, you are offered the very 
best of hotel accommodations at 
rates which will surprise and 
delight you because of their ex- 
treme reasonableness. Here, in 
the center of the city’s business 
section, at this perfectly ap- 
pointed modern hotel, the rates 
are only $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50 
per day, with suites and sample 
rooms from $5.00 to $12.00. 


The food at the Savoy is 
agreed by all to be wonderful. 
In the main restaurant (known 
as the Bohemian Room) invit- 
ing club breakfasts and superb j 
table d’hote luncheons and din- 
ners are served daily, with 
a la carte service also available 
at all hours. The 60-Chair 4 
Savoy Coffee Shop and the 
Food Shop afford supplementary 
Nightly dinner and 





services. 
supper dances are held in the 
Bohemian Room. 


ee a ee i ey 


The Savoy contains 750 
rooms all with baths and is 
situated just six short blocks 
north of Grand Circus Park, on 
Woodward Ave. at Adelaide 
St. Outstanding features of 
the hotel are the 20-Chair 
Barber Shop and the 18-Booth 
Saloon—the Walled-In Garden 
Court—the International Suites 
(each decorated in the national 
style of some foreign country) 
—the Emergency Hospital—the 
Florist’s Shop—the Humidor— 
and the Gift Shop. 

Decide now to stop at the 
Savoy next time you are in 
Detroit and learn that to be our 
guest once is to be our friend 
always. 





A. B. Riley, 
Managing Director 





Detroity 
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New Jersey Farmers Adopt 
Legislative Program 
(Continued from page 3) 


make the Fire ‘Warden subject to call 
in fighting marsh fires as he is now for 
forest fires. It may prove that this is a 
matter for conference with the State 
Fire Warden rather than one of legisla- 
tion. 

Continued development of New Jer- 
sey’s good roads and the question of 
gzsoline tax for bond issue or both 
brought forth considerable debate. The 
conference was agreed that New Jer- 
sey should maintain its lead in the de- 
velopment of good roads. The gas tax 
program, with reduction of license fees, 
received considerable support; likewise 
a proposed state bond issue of $60,000,- 
000, providing it is found that such bond- 
ing can be carried at not more than the 
1-mill rate. 

The old question of the redistribution 
of state school money again received 
support and was made a part of the leg- 
islative program. The conference gave 
a general endorsement to the idea of re- 
distributing school money on the basis 
of days’ attendance rather than rateables, 
but left the committee in charge free to 
take such substitute action as may be 
helpful to the rural counties. 

Considerable opposition arose to 
State planting of shade trees along the 
highways although there has been a 
quite consistent call from several of the 
counties for such development. It was 
reported that the State Highway Com- 
mission is already working upon the 
proposition and is soliciting bids. 


Back Fertilizer Offer 


The New Jersey farm organizations, 
with the New Jersey Federation and the 
State Grange in the lead, are preparing 
to back a fertilizer offer to the Govern- 
ment for development of Muscle Shoals. 
This is in line with the work of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
Washington to require the Government 
to accept a strictly fertilizer offer, in 
place of another bid offered by censoli- 
dated public utility companies now oper- 
ating in the Muscle Shoals area. The 
conference urged the New Jersey com- 
mittee having this matter in hand to 
continue its work and to present its 
views, together with those of the State 
Experiment Station, in a full report at 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Federation of County Boards of Agricul- 
ture in Trenton next January. The 
committee further was given power to 
act in case the Washington situation 
came to a head prior to the annual 
meeting. 

The conference this year was opened 
by H. B. Hancock, President of the 
New Jersey Federation. Senator Da- 
vid H. Agans, Master of the New Jer- 
sey State Grange, acted as Chairman 
of both sessions. Secretary W. B. Dur- 
yee of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, called attention to 
the new fruit tree law which was pass- 
ed last year as a part of the farmers’ 
legislative program. The new statute 
which goes into effect on January 1 en- 
ables farmers buying fruit trees, guaran- 
teed to be true to name, to secure pro- 
tection and to recover damages in case 
the trees do not prove to be of the 
proper variety. Secretary Duryee stated 
that fruit men buying nursery stock 
under the provisions of this law must 
file a planting diagram with the New 
Jersey State Department of Agriculture. 

A committee of five men _ represent- 
ing the affiliated farmer organizations, 
with Senator Agans as ex-officio mem- 
ber was authorized to investigate fur- 
ther the gas tax situation in New Jer- 
sey. Other committees will be appoint- 
ed later to carry out other investigations 
called for by the conference. Some in- 
terest was developed over the assigning 
of separate roads for motor truck use, 
and a committee with power to act on 
this proposition will be appointed. 

The gathering was one of the most 
important of the farm conferences in 
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HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CORP... POTTSTOWN, PA. 
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sell this 


marvelous tire 


INSURED-$3.03¢5" 













Make $50-$100 Weekly by Taking an Agency: 
for Hydro ‘Insured’ Tires —Sold Only Thru) 
Authorized Salesmen-Agents 


If you would break away from the 
monotonous routine of working long 
hours for asmall salary—if you would 
want a snug bank account—if you 
want full or spare time occupation in 
dignified and fascinating work—BE 
MY PARTNER! Become an agent for 
HYDRO ‘Insured’ TIRES and with my 
assistance you will quickly establish 
a profitable tire business right in your 
own community. Every car owner 
wants Hydro Tires because they have 
no competition in price —no rival in 
quality—no imitation in appearance 
—and no equal in the insured pro- 
tection to the user. 


Ours is the only tire fact- 
ory in America selling its 
product only through 
authorized Salesmen- 
Agents. Eliminating the 


The User’s FIRST and ONLY Cost 
less than Dealer’s Prices on 
other Uninsured Brands 


profits of jobbers, brokers 
and déalers enables us to 
offer car owners, 
outstanding Tire Values 
which mean quick sales 


“The Most Beautiful Tire in America” 


No capital is required! The Hydré 
Plan is based on the fact that in every; 
community there are worthy men who 
could easily become successful if 
they had the proper incentive. Many, 
of these men are harder workers, 
better salesmen, and capable of mak 
ing more money for themselves than 
the dealer who waits for business to 
come to his store. Perhaps YOU are’ 
the man we are looking for! If so, 
here is the chance of a lifetime to 
earn real money, because you sell a 
necessity that has one of the greatest! 
markets in the world. Your prospects‘ 
are limited only by the number of cars 
in your territory. Investigate! 


—SEND— 
for Your 
SELLING 
KIT now! 


real, 





HYDRO TIRES —un- 

in quality and 
outstanding in ‘orm- 
ance, are definitely insur- 
ed oe pete sa YEAR 
against everything except 
theft! Each user is fur- 
nished with a Tire Insur- 
ance Policy that assures 
him a year's tire service 


regardless of wear or mile- 
age. This is the sort of 
protection every car own- 
er wants and Hydro is the 
first to offer it. It is the 
user's Guarantee of 
Service. Be the first in 
your community to sell 


‘tires that are completely 


INSURED for one year. 








This + bh IT, 1 
for making demonstrations and 
easy sales, is supplied to Hydro 
Agents under our Agency plan. 
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THE BUSINESS, 
OPPORTUNITY; 


Act Now! Before Your Territory is Allotted 


‘The man who succeeds and makes money is he who 
grasps an opportunity quickly. Hydro Agents are 


accepted on the exclusive territory basis. 
you to represent me in 
ritory, where there are 


get started at once. 







our ter- 
ousands 
of dollars in profits waiting for 
some live hustler. I'll give you 
every cooperation. Just send us 
the coupon below and you can 


—e=E=_E— 


President, q > 


OF A LIFETIME! 


Want to make extra money; 
evenings and during spare 
time? Want to establish 
yourself in an enjoyable, 
profitable business of your 
own? Send now forcomplete’ 
details of the Hydro Exclu- 
sive Agency plan! Bea 
Partner in this $1,500,000 

company. Ambitious men 
are now making money by 
selling HYDRO TIRES: 

You can too! 


Coupon NOW! 


Coupon 





I want 


al 











pees 


HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CORPORATION, Pottstown, Pa. 

Tell me how I can secure the Hydro Agency for 
my territory, 
week as your representative. This does not obli- 
gate me in any way. . 
Name .... 


Address .. 


eee eee eee eee eee 


and make from $50 to $100 per 











New Jersey this Fall and is the author- 
ity upon which the legislative commit- 
tee representing both the Federation 
and the Grange will base its program 
for the coming season. Data will be 
obtained, studies made, and bills pre- 
pared between now and the first of the 
year so that the farm program can be 
started when the State Legislature first 
opens in mid-January. 


A Chimney That Clogs 
“My kitchen chimney has a flue 8x8. 
1 burn hard wood, the draft In the chimney 
Is very good, so | keep the damper in the 
stove pipe, usually about half turned. 
have used this chimney over 22 years. Now 
there Is a resinous substance In It which 





has coated the sides and It ts impossible 
to remove with a weight (let down from 
the top) but it catches fire easily. | am 
afrald to burn It out as I live in a village. 
Can you tell us how to remove this sub- 
stance, or can any of your readers heip 
me.’”’—J. A. L., New York. 


KNOW of no way of removing this 

deposit, except by mere mechanical 
means or by allowing it to burn out. 
When you close or partly close the damper 
on your stove, the combustion is not com- 
plete and the draft being poor, the gasses 
cool in passing up the chimney, depositing 
the resinous substance. By putting a check 
in the pipe which you can open when you 
close the damper, you will provide a 
better draft to carry off the gasses be- 


fore they deposit resinous substance. This 
should be helpful under your conditions.— 
F. G. B. 





The state college of agriculture at Ithaca 
has a bulletin entitlea “The Production 
and Marketing of Field Beans,” which 
contains many good suggestions for bean 
growers. It may be had by asking for 
E 98. 





Plans for a portable one-family hog 
house may be obtained without charge 
from the Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment, New Jersey State Agricultural 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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‘The Carolinian—sy Rataei/ Sabatini 


Harry Latimer has been summoned be- happened. I escaped just before dawn, in 


fore a court of inquiry which is investi- 
gating the means by which the British 
forces have learned of a flanking move- 
ment on the part of the Colonial army, 
the knowledge of which wnformation made 
st possible for the British to escape a 
cleverly laid trap. Latimer’s father-in-law, 
Carey, who has a consuming hate for 
Harry, tries his level best to present 
damaging evidence. He informs the court 
of maquiry thet wt was Latimer who for- 
warded the information of ihe flanking 
action of the Colontal armics to him, 


UTLEDGE sank back jn his chair with 

bowed head and _ half-closed eyes, 
thoughtfully tapping his teeth with the 
pencil he had taken up again. Then sud- 
denly he looked round at the others. 

‘Have you any questions for the wit- 
ness?’ There was something odd and 
very unusual in his manner, a certain 
slyness in his glance, than which noth- 
ing could normally be more alien to 
John Rutledge. 

And now, at last, sceing that no one had 
anything further to -a:, Latimer judged 
that his time was come. 

‘Your excellency!’ he appealed to the 
Governor. 

But he was not destined to be heard in 
his own defence. At that moment there 
was uproar in the hall outside. <A voice 
excitedly raised was demanding instant 
audience of the Governor. 

‘Sce what is happening,’ Rutledge or- 
dered Shubrick. 

The ensign went to open. Instantly a 
tall, loose-limbed man, without coat or 
hat or wig, Lis white waistcoat and buck- 
skin breeches Ledaubed with mud, his Hes- 
sian boots, from one of which the spur 
has been wrenched, squelching water as he 
stepped, percipitated almost headlong into 
the room. He recovered his balance, and 
presented a furious, excited countenance, 
ghastly white under the filth and blood that 
masked it. 

‘Governor Rutledge!’ he cricd, strident- 
ly, 

‘Lieutenant Eaton, of Captain Fall's 
Light Horse, attached to General Ruter- 
ford’s Brigade.’ 

‘What?’ It was an ejaculation from Rut- 
ledge, sharp as the crack of a_ whip. 
Rutherford’s Brigade was part of Lincoln's 
force. 

He waved away the guards who had 
charge of Carey, and obediently they 
withdrew their reluctant prisoner into the 
background, so that tney no longer inter- 
vened between the Governor and the new- 
comer, 

‘Approach, sir. I am John Rutledge.’ 

The man staggered forward. It was 
now seen that he was in the last stage of 
exhaustion and that only his excitement 
had made possible h:. last outburst. 

‘I am an express rider from General 
Lincoln,’ he further announced himself. 

‘Where is General Lincoln?’ Moultrie 
interrupted him. 

‘When I left him at noon yesterday, he 
was approaching the Edisto. He should 
be at Willtown or thereabouts by now.’ 

‘At Willtown 2?” echoed Moultrie in 
amazement, for Willtown was thirty miles 
away. ‘What has delayed him?’ 

‘He explained it in his letter to your 
excellency,’ Eaton informed the Governor. 

‘Letter? Do you say you had a letter? 
That General Lincoln was so imprudent 
as to ‘send a letter? His cheeks were 
Probably no man had ever seen 
But no one was 


scarlet. 


him in so royal a rage 
observing him at the moment. All eyes 
were upon the messenger, and none more 
eager than Latimer’s, who already fore- 
saw the real explanation ot 
had reached the British 


how the ..cws 


Lieutenant Eaton explained himself, ‘I 
had orders to destroy it if in danger of 
capture. Unfortunately, I was taken un- 


awares. I stumbled into the British lines 
on the Ashley just after midnight, and I 
. knocked over, searched, and the Ictter 


> from me before I knew what had 


the confusion of the British retreat, and I 
swam the Ashley in the dark. ’ 

‘My God!’ groaned Moultrie, and wiih 
eyes that were now almost afraid he looked 
across at Latimer, who smiled back at him, 
though not without a touch of bitterness. 

‘Yes,’ said Rutledge, voicing the thought 
in every mind. ‘That affords another ex- 
planation of how General Prevost was 
warned.’ He looked at Eaton. ‘What was 
in your letter? Do you know?’ 

‘Yes, sir. It was to ‘nform your ex- 

‘Heney that the General was making and 
\ | continue to make every exertion for 
t tief of Charles Town; that he would 
abanaon his baggage so as to hasten pro- 
gress; to assure you that the mc: are full 
of spirit; and to exhort you to stimulate 
your people into every effort for the de- 
fence of the town until he.could bring up 
his troops.’ 

The scarlet tide oi anger had ebbed 
from Rutledge’s cheeks. He was white 
now to the lips. His utterance came thick 
and tremulous with passion. 


ing, confident la.gh. Rutledge glanced at 
him in silence. 

‘So much,’ the Governor surprised them 
all by saying, ‘was no longer necessary to 
prove that.’ Then he waved the express 
rider away. ‘You may go, sir, and get the 
rest of which you appear to stand in need. 
No blame attaches to you for wha. has 
happened.’ 

Eaton thanked him, and staggered out. 

Rutledge sat forward again, to return to 
the considerations that had been so start- 
lingly interrupted. 

‘Now, Major Latimer, I do not think we 
need detain you long.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ quoth Carey with a mali- 
cious chuckle. 

‘Have you more lies for us?’ demanded 
Moultrie. 

Unbidden Sir Andrew advanced, his 
guards keeping close. He leaned heavily 
upon his cane. 

‘You think this evidence acquits him, co 
you? You purblind fools! All that it 
proves is that Lincoln’s messenger reached 
Prevost before mine. It is even possible 








NEXT WEEK BEGINS 


Beau Geste 
By P. C. Wren 


This story is universally acclaimed as the greatest 
mystery story of a generation. It will hold you spell- 
bound. Do not miss a single installment lest you miss 
some of the details that aid in solving the mystery. 








‘He deemed it necessary to write me 
that! And it was only yesterday beyond 
the Edisto that it occurred to him to leave 
his baggage! His Laggage! What did 
he think himself? A pedlar, taking wares 
to market? And then to write to me! 
That he :hould not be here ct the time 
appointed was bad enough. But to write 
to me that he was coming! God of 
Heaven! ‘That I should have to work with 
such clumsy, blunted tools!’ 

He sank back in his chair, everything 
else forgotten for the moment in the bitter- 
ness of his realization that, through slug- 
gishness aggravated by an act of crass 
stupidity, his elaborate plan should have 
been recked, with the result that the war 
might continue for years to afflict his dis- 
tracted country. 

But, if he had no thought at the moment 
save for the effect of this blunder upon 
his plans, Moultrie had no thought save 
for the effect of the news upon the charge 
against Latimer, and it was he who now 
took up the questioning of the express 
rider 

‘When you were seized in the British 
lines, what was the condition of the camp?’ 

‘The British were asleep, sir. I was 
dragged off to General Prevost’s quarters, 
and kept waiting whilst they roused the 
General. He came in a bedgown to ex- 
amine me. 

‘So that until he read the letter you 
carried, General Prevost had no knowledge, 
no suspicion even, that General Lincoln 
was creeping upon him?’ 

* “Creeping” is the word, Moultrie,’ 
sneered the livid Rutledge. 

‘That, he certainly had not, sir,’ Eaton 
He went almost mad in his 
surprise. Within ten minutes the bugles 
were blowing and the drums were beating 
to rouse the men. Within a half-hour the 
British had begun to break camp.’ 

Moultrie swung to the Governor. He 
was shaking with excitement, 

‘You hear that, John? You perceive how 
that bears upon the case against Latimer? 
How it proves Carey's evidence a wicked 
lie ? 

In the background Carey uttered a sneer- 


answered. 


that mine miscarried. It was the danger 
of that made me prepare a second mess- 
age.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Rutledge. ‘This cipher 
message.’ He took up the letter. ‘ ill 
you read it to us now?’ 

‘Gladly. Then perhaps you will be con- 
vinced.’ 

In silence Rutledge handed him the 
letter, and Carey read: 


Dear GENERAL—These to inform you 
again, in case my letter of this morning 
should not have reached you, that Lincoln 
is rapidly advancing upon your rear, so 
that, should you remain in your present 
situation, you may find it become one of 
extreme hazard. I have this from a sure 
source, namely, my son-in-law, Major Lati- 
mer, who is aide to General Moultrie, 
commanding here. 


Moultrie, Gadsden, and Laurens frowned 
at one another in fresh perplexity. Their 
minds rebelled now against believing. And 
yet the letter was in cipher, and out of 
that alone it followed that some secret 
intelligence must be contained in it. It was 
written immediately after Myrtle’s visit to 
her father, and that Latimer had told her 
this thing, she had admitted. So, too, was 
Latimer himself in danger now of reason- 
ing, although earlier he had cast all doubt 
of his wife from his mind. 

‘Sir,’ he exclaimed passionately to Rut- 
ledge, ‘he is lying! Lying to destroy me, 
which he has avowed to be his aim. What- 
ever the letter contains, it cannot co: ‘ain 
what he has said. Compel him, sir, to pro- 
duce the cipher. In justice to me you 
must do that—now that we have had the 
express-rider’s story.” 

‘Produce the cipher!’ Carey laughed. 
‘Give you so precious a key as that! Not 
I, indeed!’ 

‘It is not necessary,’ said Rutledge quiet- 
ly. And his pencil tapped the papers on 
the table. ‘I have it here.’ 

Carey’s mouth loosened. His face, which 
had been flushed turned now a sickly grey. 
‘You have it there?’ he echoed thickly. 
‘It... it isn’t possible!’ 

But Rutledge showed him that it was. 


‘A messenger of yours, a spy named Quinn, 
was taken yesterday with a cipher mess- 
age upon him. It was deciphered at leisure 
by my secretary, who is an able and patient 
fellow. Thus I was supplied with the key, 
With that key I have been deciphering 
your letter for myself whilst sitting here. 
Shall I read it to you?’ 

Sir Andrew swayed a little, his facz 
convulsed. His mouth opened and closed; 
but no words came forth. 

Rutledge lowered his eyes to the sheet 
he had taken up, that sheet upon which his 
pencil had been busy. 

‘Here is what you really wrote;’ 


Dear GeENERAL—I regret to ‘nfo-m you 
that Mandeville has been arrested; but I 
am glad to add that his true identity is no: 
yet discovered, and that he is being dee 
tained merely as a measure of precaution 
by order of the rebel Governor, who is afe 
flicted with the cowardice of his kind. His 
observations before his arrest led him to 
estimate at not more than three thousand 
the forces defending the town, and many 
of these are raw mailiti' who will never 
stand after the first British fire. So fore 
ward with confidence, and deliver us from 
these traitors. 


He looked up. ‘That, sir, is what you 
wrote. If anything had still been wanti-:7 
to establish completely the innocence of 
Major Latimer and his wife .. .’ 

He broke off to look at Carey, who was 
no longer listening to him. 

The Baronet had let fall his cane from a 
hand which had suddenly grown nerveless. 
Purple now of face, he was clawing the 
air wildly with his hands, like a man 
fighting for breath. Suddenly he crashed 
back at full length upon the ground, rolled 
over, and lay still. 

There was a general forward movement 
of awe and horror. Rutledge, who had 
sprung up, went round to the side of the 
fallen man. A mcment he stood looking 
at him. Then he went down on one knee, 
and held a hand for a moment over the 
region of Sir Andrew’s heart. 

He rose, and looked at the staring eyes 
and startled faces about him. Without 
any trace of emotion he announced to 
them: 

‘Judgment has overtaken him.’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RECONCILIATION 


HEN presently they came out into 

the hall, they found the members of 
the Privy Council assembled there in penie 
tent and chastened mood, to wait upon the 
Governor. 

It was Ferguson, who yesterday had 
sworn to see Rutledge hanged, who now 
acted as spokesman. 

‘Your excellency,’ he said, ‘on my own 
behalf and on that of my fellow-councile 
lors, I humbly offer you an apology for 
having lacked towards you the faith which 
your every past action should abundantly 
have inspired. I am also to express our 
profound admiration of the sagacious plan 
by which you had looked to destroy the 
enemy forces, of your fortitude in keeping 
the matter secret ir. the face of our repre- 
hensibly untrusting opposition .. .’ 

Rutledge cut kim short. ‘Is more of this 
necessary, sirs? The plan has failed, 
through—shall we say ?—the malignancy of 
fortune. As for what happened yesterday, 
I am as ready to believe that you pere 
formed your duty according to your lights 
as I know that I was performing mine. If 
you will oblige me by waiting upon me 
at my house presently, I shall be glad of 
your counsel in mctters now to be deters 
mined.’ 

Thus coldly dismissed, they made shift 
to depart, uncomfortable conscious of havs 
ing merited his displeasure. 

Without paying further attention to 
them, Rutledge turned to Latimer who 
lingered at his side. 

‘Don’t stay now,’ he said. ‘Your wife i8 
waiting.’ 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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The A. A. Tribe 


Lone Scouts---Boy Scouts 


RED Munich has 
won the appoint- 
ment as representa- 
tive from council 2 
to the Eastern 
States Exposition. 
We are giving the 
scout record of Fred 
Munich for two rea- 
First, to show 





sons. 
the scouts of the 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


tTuRIst tribe that he 
has won this distinc- 
tion and second, to 
impress you with the 
fact that there is work enough that a 
Lone Scout can de to keep him busy for 
several years. Fred’s record should be 
an inspiration to all Lone Scouts to get 
to work and try to equal it. No doubt the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST tribe will have 
a representative at the Eastern States Ex- 
position next year and now is the time 
to definitely determine to be a candidate 
for it and to make all possible progress 
during the coming year. 

I want to call your attention especially 
to the merit badges won by him during 
the past summer. Of course, it will be 
necessary to pass your seven degrees be- 
fore you can get these merit badges which 
is one reason for getting to work on them 
immediately. However, it is possible for 
you to do much of the work required for 
merit badges before you pass your seven 
degrees. I suggest that every scout plan 
to meet the requirements for at least one 
merit badge during the coming year. I 
expect that Fred will send us a report of 
his experiences at the Exposition and we 
hope to print this soon. 











Age 20. 

Has earned the 7 Lone Scout Degrees and 
passed through the 3 Lodges: Tepee, To- 
tem Pole, and Sagamore. 

He has also won special titles of Lone 
Scout contributor, Grand Councilor, Lone 
Scout Booster, and Lone Scout Degree. 

On contributing, he has 150 points to- 
wards the silver medal. 

Has been a Lone Scout for 10 years and 
7 months. 

A member of the Lone Eagle Tribe and 
Mohawk Wigwam of Brooklyn. 

Has served as Tribe Chief, Scribe, and 
Medicine Man of the Wigwam. 

Has been a member of a scout troop for 
6 months. 

Assistant scoutmaster 
time. 

Was Councilor at Camp Cropsey, one of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., scout camps, for 1926. 

Finished a course in electrical engineer- 
Ing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.» in 
June, 1926. 

Won 6th place in the national booster 
contest. 

Has organized Lone Scout tribes, 

Has secured 50 new members by his per- 
sonal efforts during his membership as a 
Lone Scout. 

During the past year he has secured 30 
new members. 

He has also secured the reregistration of 
old scouts whose membership had lapsed. 

During the past Summer vacation he has 
worked out and passed. 26 Merit Badge 
tests in agriculture, camping, carpentry, 
chemistry, cooking, craftsmanship, (in 
wood), eycting, dairying, electricity, fire- 
manship, first-aid, first-aid to animals, 
Gardening, handicraft, personal health, 
Pioneering, reptiles, scholarship, public 
health, physical development, foundry prac- 
tice, automobile, botany, forestry, poultry, 
machinery, and is now working to finish 
by requirements for EAGLE SCOUT 

ANK. 


Scout Munich has had considerable prac- 
tical experience, knows the 

Morse first-class code requirements 

Radio construction and assembling as 
Well as repairing 

Wireless code 

Six words a minute 

2 years of farm experience and 

He is an all-around scout. 


at the present 








THE WINDED ATHLETE 
“I’m going to have to stop smoking 
those corn silk cigarettes. | ain’t leaving 
this goat the way ! should. 














Has served as a Council Chief during 
the past year. 

Editor of the “Mohawk Scout” one of the 
A. L. S. A. P. papers. 

Is a member of the Agriculturist Lone 
Scout Tribe. 

Has won his place to 
Scouting at the Mohawk Indian Village, 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, 
Mass., in their largest of American en- 
campments, September 18 to 27. 


represent Lone 





Tribe News 


Dear Lone Scouts, 

“Once again I'll face old Simon and see 
If | can get past his noble appetite. 1! am 
Interested In scouting and my tribe. it 

ill soon be time for outdoor sports. Base- 
ball and camping and swimming. ! am 
planning on putting on degree tests In the 
form of a contest at our tribe meetings 
which we are renewing with the coming of 
Spring. 1! aiso am going to have drilling 
and marches. I! would like to see what 
you scouts are doing at tribe meetings In 
American Agriculturist. Let’s make that 
Page like our dear old Lone Scout Mag- 
azine. How about It you old timers? ! 
would like to hear from scouts Interested 
In Scouting and Radio.” 

Reuben Alton, Tribe Chief, Poland, N. Y. 
(5 points). 
* * * 


Dear Lone Scout Editor:—Just a few 
lines to let you know how I am progressing. 
1 am now working on the fifth degree 
book, and have nine points toward a 
Booster pin. 
! have organized a tribe and we have had 
three meetings. The officers are as follows: 
Tribe Chief, John McNaughton; Sachem, 
Alex Holoka; Scribe, David Errett; Wam- 
pum Bearer, William Seabury. 
The other member is Arthur McNaugh- 
ton. 
Scoutingly yours, 
JOHN McNAUGHTON (5 points) 
* * * 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

1 never knew anything about the Lone 
Scouts until last spring when | saw it In a 
Chicago paper, but | did not pay any atten- 
tion to it, until last winter when |! happen- 
ed to pick up the American Agriculturist 
and saw the Lone Scouts. I! wrote to one 
In Albany and he told me about the scouts. 
So | made up my mind to be one and sent 
for an application card which | am now 
sending In. 

| like to trap and hunt. I have a shot 
gun, a 22 calibre rifle and 65 traps. In the 
summer | like to fish better than I do to 


eat them. . 
Scoutingly yours, 
NELSON CROWELL, (5 points) 
Walker, N. Y. 





Free—A Game Law Bulletin 


Those of our readers who like to hunt 
or fish will be interested in the néw bul- 
letin just published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture giving a sum- 
mary of the current game laws in the 
United States. This is called Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1505-F. You can get it by 
writing to the Officé of Publications, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
a Ke 





The Carolinian 
(Continued from opposite page) 


And Moultrie, at his elbow, curiously 
moved for such a man of war, a saspicion 
of moisture about his kindly eyes, urged 
him in the same manner. 

‘Aye, aye, lad, go to her. Go to her. 
And ask her to forgive me. Maybe she'll 
understand when you tell her that it was 
love for you made me hate you so when— 
God forgive me for an old fool!—I 
thought you’d turned against us.’ 

Latimer smiled into the kindly, stricken 
eyes of his father’s friend, and turned 
again to Rutledge. 

‘I can’t go without thanking you, sir.’ 

‘For sitting in judgment upon you?’ 

‘No sir. For acting as counsel for my 
defence.’ 

‘That,’ said Rutledge, ‘is the true func- 
tion of any upright judge. Besides, there 
were two other reasons why I must exert 
myself to save you. In the first place, I 
was reminded, by the Council’s condem- 
nation of myself only yesterday, that ap- 
pearances may conspire to establish the 
guilt of an innocent man; and I could not 
forget at that meeting you were the only 
one who did not condemn me on those ap- 
pearances. In the second place,’ he con- 
tinued, with now a gleam of sardonic 
humour, ‘there is between us a certain 
matter which, unless I exerted myself to 
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SUNLIGHT 








SAFEST. 
AND 
BEST 

BY TEST 








COLT LIGHT PLANTS 
give years of unfailing 
service 


TODAY, more than 2,000,- 
000 people are enjoying the 
benefits of carbide gas 
lights in their homes—and 
every day this number 
grows. For more than-a 
quarter of a century, Colt 
Light has been steadily 
gaining recognition as the 
best and most economical 
rural lighting system. 

Colt Light is so clear that 
it does not strain the eyes. It 
is the nearest approach to 
sunlight. It gives safe, bright 
light at a finger’s touch, 
without the use of matches. 
In your barn as well as your 
home. 

The Colt Hot. Plate 
enables the farmer’s wife to 
cook a hot breakfast or 
supper in a few minutes— 





No proposition offers a 

greater opportunity for the 

farm-trained man than sell- 

ing the Colt Light Plant. 

Write our nearest office for 
full particulars, 











without having to bother 
with a kitchen range. The 
Colt Iron does away with 
the discomforts of ironing. 

Best of all, the Colt Light 
Plant is moderately priced, 
and it is not expensive to 
operate. Colt Light is pro- 
duced by carbide gas. The 
large capacity Colt Light 
Plant (holds 200 Ibs. of 
Union Carbide) needs no 
attention on the average 
farm except refilling two or 
three times a year. 

Find out more about this 
wonderful ligtting and 
cooking system! Write to- 
day for our free booklet, 
“Safest and Best by Test.’’ 
J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York - + + + 30 E. 42nd St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - 1700 Walnut St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 6th and Market Sts, 
San Francisco, Cal. 8th and Brannan Sts, 











acquit you, might have left upon me a slur 
of doing cowardly service to my interests. 
There was something said the other day 
of a challenge to follow when the affairs 
of the State should leave more leisure. 
That leisure I am now likely to be af- 
forded...’ 

‘Sir, can you forgive me?’ exclaimed 
Latimer, in penitence. 

Rutledge laughed outright, and held out 
his hand. 

‘Perhaps we have never quite understood 
each other,’ he said. ‘But, all things con- 
sidered, it is a remarkable fact, Latimer, 
that yesterday in Beekman’s tent you were 
the only one who did not call me a scound- 
rel.’ 

‘I have always understood you too well 
for that,’ said Latimer as he grippec the 
proffered hand. 

Then he plunged away down the hall to 
find his wife. Rutledge’s voice followed 
him: 

‘It is possible that we may yet be friends.’ 

But to that, Latimer did not trouble to 
reply. He went on and opened the door 
of the dining-room, 


She was sitting on the window-seat, and 
Tom Izard, large, benign, and protecting, 
was standing over her. Her face, white 
and tear-stained, but eager and half-afraid, 
was turned towards the door when he 
opened it. 

She sprang up, half-chocked by fear, to 
be instantly reassured, both by his expres« 
sion and by Tom Izard’s cry: 

‘He is free! They have acquitted him.’ 
And he pointed to the sword that swung at 
Harry’s side. 

Two faltering, uncertain steps towards 
him she took, then swayed into his arms, 
and iay half-swooning in relief against is 
breast. 

‘You know now, Harry, my dear. 
know now...’ she said. 

Tom Izard, whose letters to his sister, 
Lady William Campbell, then in Jamaica, 
related this last episode, went out of the 
room at that poini, closing the door upon 
a husband and wife who in reality had. 
only just found each other. It wa die- 
creet of him, both as a man of feeling 
a chronicler. 


Yoti 


THE END 
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, ANISH the pill box and 
teaspoon! Take Nature’s 
tonic “Sleep.” Get your proper 
rest at night. Sleep on a bed- 
spring that supports your spine 
in all of its natural curves. Sleep 
on a bedspring that fits your 
body—and takes the strain 
from your nerves and muscles. 
Get yourselfa FOSTER IDEAL 
SPRING—give yourself an op- 
portunity for proper relaxation, 
rest and recuperation. The 
FOSTER IDEAL will help 
Nature to help you because 


It’s a Better Bedspring 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. COMPANY; 
UTICA, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





F Western Factory 























SRST REREree Orie aU Bae EE iis se eB: Linnie too Si 
The Spiral Bedspring that Supports the Spine 
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| & really tasty 
GULDENS 


Mustard 


You will like the mellow, 
appetite-arousing flavor of 
Gulden’s better than an 
mustard you ever tasted. 
New recipe book, “Seasoning 
Secrets,”’ sent free on request 


Charles Gulden, Inc., Dept. A2 
48 Elizabeth St., New York 


Broadway and 4/% St. 
NEW YORK 
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Profit In Pimento Cheese 


Read How this Woman Makes and Markets It 


A FRIEND of mine is making extra 

dollars out oi her milk by turning it 
into pimento cheese. She sells it in half 
pound fiber-board cartons. These she buys 
by the thousand and has her name and 
dairy neatly printed on the container by 
the company furnishing them. She first 
wraps each half pound in a wax paper as 
she molds it. 

This is her recipe :— 

To four gallons fresh sweet milk, pre- 
ferably night’s milk, add one cupful sour 
clabbered milk or fresh buttermilk. Then 
add one-half teaspoonful of cheese color 
after diluting in two tablespoonfuls of 
water. To this add two junket tablets 
after being dissolved in two tablespoon- 
fuls of water. Stir this mixture until it 
becomes an even color all through, then 
set aside to set. The milk should be kept 
at a temperature of seventy degrees and 
stirred on top every fifteen minutes to 
about an inch in depth to keep the cream 
from rising, until it sets. The reservoir 
on the range is a good place to keep it in 
the winter time to insure an even temper- 
ature during the night. 

In the morning a whey will have risen 
on top; this can be removed if slightly 
acid. If not wait until noon. Then pour 
into a cheese cloth bag and hang up to 
drain. An occasional change of the posi- 
tion in hanging will hasten the draining. 
Leave it hanging from noon until next 
morning. Then grind seven ounces of 
pimentos, add three tablespoons dairy salt 
and a dash of red pepper and mix. Your 


cheese is ready to eat or for the market. 
It will keep two weeks if kept in a 
refrigerator or cold place. 


She wholesales this at forty cents per 
pound, or retails to special customers for 
twenty-five cents a half pound carton. She 
runs an ad in the paper to help her find 
customers. Then they tell others and the 
result is gratifying. This is her way of 
having a market for her milk the whole 
year though she lives twenty miles from 
the city—Mrs. C. Z., Kas. 





How Should Work Be Divided 


Altsovcs many of our readers 
have replied already to the contest 
“Shall Men Help With The Inside 
Work?” which was announced a short 
time ago, Aunt Janet is holding the clos- 
ing date open until October 15th. If 
you have pronounced ideas on this mat- 
ter, why not commit them to paper and 
mail them to Aunt Janet, clo AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. Just now when the har- 
vest season is on in most sections, most 
men and women probably have strong 
ideas on both outside and inside work 
and advantageous ways of dividing up 
the jobs. 

Judging from the letters which already 
have arrived, we can promise you some 
interesting reading after the judging is 
done. The first prize letter, $3.00, sec- 
ond price $2.00 and all others which we 
publish, $1.00 each. 





Comfortable for 


Pattern 2843 shows 
a very comfortable 
windbreaker for girls. 
It may easily be made 
at home using flannel 
or serge in the bright 
colors so suitable for 
youth. The fronts roll 
back with the collar 
when open or they can 
be closed to the neck. 
The patch pockets with 
flaps are very con- 
venient, The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12 and 14 wears. Size 
8 requires 1 yard of 54- 
inch material with 5% 
yards of binding. 
Price 13c. 






















Pattern 2849 shows # very charming adaptation of the coat frock mode. The surplice 


Cooler Weather 


Pattern 2851 shows 
@ very smart tailored 
model. Faille, revers- 
ible crepe or one of the 
fashionable weolen ma- 
terials such as kasha 
would make up well 
in such a dress. The 
inverted piaits allow ex- 
tra room. for walking. 
The pattern cuts m 
sizes 16, and 18 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. The 36- 
inch size requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 
32-4 nich contrasting. 
Price 13c. 

















MI cQ’ rt ¢ radios. Retail LIST pr yw $49.76. 
Factory Prices— SAVE Up to 
t Every set completely assembled, rigtdl tested, 
fully guaranteed. Single Thal ‘ 
teries, tubes, ¢ 









Booklet free. Highest refer- 
PATENTS S21 sunita 
fess assured 
WATSON &. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 G Street, Washington, 0. C. 














When Writing Advertisers Please Mention the American Agriculturist 








front and slide plaits are especially good for the stout figure. The pattern cuts in sizes 
16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. In the 36-inch size 3% yards of 
40-inch material with 4% yard of 40-inch contrasting is required. Price 13c. 

Pattern 2866 is an attractive apron that will not slide off the shoulders. It comes 
in small, medium and large sizes. It covers the entire front of the dress and has a belt 
attached to the back which buttons at the sides to the front. The large size requires only 1% 
yards. Price 13c. ¥ e 

TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (although coin 
is sent at own risk). Add 12c to your order for one of our Fall Fashion books. 
Send all orders to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461-4th Ave- 


nue, New York City. 
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By LeonorE DUNNIGAN 

T is not an easy task te dress the family 

becomingly when there is so much to 
buy and important factors, such as suit- 
ability, practicability and selecting things 
to fit in with the wardrobe on hand, have 
to be considered. 

That is the reason why in one of our 
lovely shops in a city in the Northwest 
there is a charming young woman who 
spends her entire time planning wardrobes 
for people and assisting the store visitors 
with their shopping problems. She is a 
well-trained person and one you can de- 
pend on, so it was with real pleasure that 
I went to see her with my “make-believe” 
family to discuss what would be stylish 
and practical for them in the new fall and 
winter clothes. 

I spent most of the day with her be- 
cause there was such an array of new 
things that I wanted to see them so I could 
pass on the season’s new style points to 
you. These are a few of the important 
things the Clothing Consultant told me 
about the season’s incoming styles: 

Wool jersey is one of the most popular 
and inexpensive fabrics for the going-to- 
school dress and the general service frock. 
Bright reds, tans, new greens, and blues 
are featured in one-piece and two-piece 
styles. Some show clever embroidery 
touches on the sleeves; others have ap- 
pliqued pockets of bright patches of flan- 
nel and still others are in tailored-made 
styles with washable collars and cuffs. 
Wool crepe, wool rep, kasha, checked 
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The Family’s Fall Clothes 


Miss Dunnigan Tells What Is Stylish and Attractive in the Shops 


The young lady assured me that “they 
are still showing the severely tailored 
types in jersey dresses for those who like 
them and that every one should have some 
kind of a jersey dress in her wardrobe.” 

Black, Chanel red, a new beet red, 
Spanish raisin, Valencia blue, a rather 
deep blue, jungle green, and the coppery 
and autumn leaf browns are the promin- 
ent colors in all the fall and winter clothes. 
I don’t think I have ever seen more attrac- 
tive colors than those displayed this 
season. 

New fabrics are equally beautiful. Frost 
crepe and crepe satin are good. The latter 
are made up to show both surfaces with 
an effect that is quite stunning. Moire in 
pastel shades, is good for evening. It is 
shown combined with velvet and velveteen 
for daytime wear. Crepy wool fabrics and 
wool rep in navy and black are combined 
with color touches in daytime frocks. 

I was fascinated with the new trans- 
parent velvets. The velvety pile is woven 
on a georgette background which makes 
the material fall in soft folds. It is so 
rich that dresses of it are made up with 
no trimming but mass shirring. 

Speaking of trimmings, touches of 
flesh-colored satin and materialized fa- 
brics, group of mass shirring, as it is 
feta collars worn crushy or tied like a 
*kerchief. 
spoken of in the shops, self detail in 
cluster pleats and box pleats are extremely 
smart touches. 

The Clothing Consultant called my at- 











say 


Left to Right: Coat of Checked Ombre Plaid with Jap Fox Collar; Boy’s Suit of 
Striped Sweater and Jersey Pants; School Dress of Blue Jersey with Wool Embroidery; 
Siate-Blue Satin-Crepe Dress with Matching Hat of Suede and Satin; Coat and Hat of 
Brown Wool Cheveron with Brown Suede Trim. 
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flannel, and velveteen are other fabrics 
used in the more serviceable daytime 
dresses. 

For Miss Martha, who is sixteen and 
in high school, I chose the jersey dress 
illustrated in the new Valencia blue, a shade 
somewhat deeper than French blue. It is 
a one-piece style with patch pockets and 
@ narrow tan leather belt. Wool em- 
broidery in soft shades of rose, lavender, 
blue, and tan add a smart color touch to 
the sleeves and pockets. Martha has dark 
hair and blue eyes so this dress is most 

coming. 

We both fell in love with a new two- 
foned jersey material in beige and green, 
antique red and tan and other pleasing 
combinations, 

I noticed some styles with the all-over 
émbroidered middy and plain skirt with 
a kick pleat in front. Others showed taf- 





tention to the new bloused dresses. Some 
show a bloused waist with a very tight- 
fitting hip line. Other dresses have a 
straight front with bloused backs. The 
straight back with bolero front will be 
worn again this season, but the one-piece 
bloused or belted styles seem to be the 
very newest development in lines. 

I noticed the absence of the circular 
models and godets and the popularity of 
the leg-o-mutton sleeves and those with 
wide arm holes in the new showings. 

For mother I selected a_ slate-blue 
crepe-satin dress with just enough grey 
to soften the color. It has practically all 
of the new season’s style features includ- 
ing reverse tucks at the shoulders, front 
pleats in the skirt of reverse material 
which emphasize long lines, a crush belt 
with rhine-stone composition buckle, an 











eased bloused back, cuffs, and vest of re- 


beautiful as well as practical in the ombre 
plaids, variegated checks, blanket plaids, 
shadowy tweeds and mosaic patterned 
cloths. They are trimmed with wolf, 
Japanese fox and other long-haired furs. 
The new coats are straight in line and are 
worn with a narrow leather belt. 

One inexpensive model we particularly 
liked was of red-and-black blanket plaid 
with a stand-up collar of black caracul. 

The coat illustrated of checkered ombre 
plaid in soft brown with Jap fox collar 
lined with natural kasha and worn with 
a narrow leather belt was Dorothy’s choice. 
I liked it because she could wear it with 
her tan jersey dress and also her best dress 
of brown satin crepe. 

In the hat section I saw many close- 
fitting turbans and tams. My shopping 
guide told me the designers got their in- 
spiration for the new style hats from the 
African women’s head dress. One of these 
styles in a beige hair felt with matching 
grosgrain ribbon looked well on Dorothy 
and harmonized with her new coat and 
dresses. 

Several new hats show a wrap forehead 
effect with soft droopy brims which are 
adjustable to the contour of the head. 

For Martha I picked out the cunning 
blue AZsop Fable hat illustrated. The sec- 








Fels-Naptha gives 
extra washing help be- 
cause it combines unus- 
ually good soapand plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha! 


Works safely 
more quickly 
more easil- 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Freely Lathering 





(Continued on page 22) 
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Cookie-cutting animals 
Bright and shiny new, 
Make tasty treats for children 






cosTs ‘ AND YOU 
LESS With the set we'll send toyou. | USELESS 





© ue only cost i 


and postage. With 


It’s to acquaint you 








enclose free the new Davis “Book of 
Tempting Recipes.” Use coupon below. 


easily made with Davis Baking Powder. 
Crisp cookies, light-as-a-feather biscuits, 
golden brown waffles—all your baking 
comes out right when you use Davis. 
You pay less for Davis and you use less. 
Bake it BEST with Davis. 





s 15c for packing 
each set we will 


with the treats so 








Only one set of Cookie Cutters can be sent to 
RIGHT a family. This offer expires July 1st, 1927. EASY 
EVERY TO 
TIME USE 
Bake it BEST with 
4 
eC 


DAV 
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BAKING 
POWDER 


















Address 


PRINT plainly! State 


R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Dept. M-10 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Please send Cookie Cutters 
and “Tempting Recipes.”’ I en- 

close 15c to cover mailing costs. 






Name 
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address. 
words. 


to date of tissue, 


order 








Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are wmserted m this department at the rate of 7 cents a word. 
A fhe minimum charge per insertion 1s $] per week. 

Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., 


Place your wants by following the style ot the advertisements op this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Acricutturist reaches OVER 140,000 tarmers in New York 
New Jersey, Peunsylvamia and adjacent states. 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. not later than the second Monday previous 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, 


Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 


Advertising orders must reach our 


Because of 
cash or money order must accompany your 











AGENTS WANTED 


FARMS FOR SALE 





AGENTS—NEW PLAN, makes it easy to carn 
$50.00 to $100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to 
No capital or experience needed. Repre- 


wearer. 
sent a real manufacturer. Write now for FRE E 
SAMPLES. MADISON SHIRTS, 566 Broad- 


way. New York. 








CATTLE 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS and bull 
calves for sale. Herd accredited. W. J. W. 
BECHTEL, Stony Creek Mills, Pa. 





REGISTERED GUERNSEY CALVES. 
STEPHEN KELLOGG, Burdette, N. Y. 





CLEAN COWS—I can furnish your wants at 
Ninety percent of my ami- 
Live in a tested area. 
Morrisville, N. Y 


very reasonable prices. 
mals are 


Accredited. 
MILES B, MARSHALL, 





FOR SALE—Four two-year-old heifers, Regis- 
tered Holsteins. Several cows and some young 
stock Accredited Herd State what you want. 
A. V. NEWTON, Salamanca, N. Y. 





SEVEN PUREBRED tuberculin-tested Ayr- 
shire heifers, due this Fall with second calf, 


Price $150 each, RIVERFLAT FARM, Sher- 
burne, N. Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 











COONHOUNDS—River Bottom trained Black 
and tans and_ blueticks Combination hunters, 
Champion Rabbit hounds, Foxhounds, reasonable 
prices, Catalogue, Photos Free, Riverview Ken- 
nels. L. J. ADAMS, Ramsey, Ill. 





COLLIE DOGS and Puppies, cow drivers. 
Registered, line bred, 30 years. PAINE’'S KEN- 


NELS, So. Royalton, Vt. 





COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—Parti-colors, 
black and white. Also reds. Eligible, $15 up. 
Send for one of our peppy pups. ROBERT 
WOODEN, Waterloo, N. Y. 





ENGLISH BEAGLES, 2 males 1 year old, 
started. 1 female 3 years, extra good worker. J. 
M. PARDEE, Route 61, North Clymer, New 
York. 





30 DAY SALE, Scotch collie and Welsh 
shepherd pups. Natural heclers, trained dogs 
$20.00. MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, 
N. Y. 

REDBONE COONHOUND PUPS Males $8. 
Females $5.00, Satisfaction guarantee d. NEY M. 
ROWLEY, Dryden, N. Y. 








; ‘ € , Sarge Sale. 

COLLIES. Pedigreed beauties Bargain : 
All ages and colors. LOGIC OLA COLLIE KEN- 
NELS, Binghamton, 





MALE FOX HOUND PUPPIES, ready to 
hunt this Fall, $15.00 each. PERCY HOTALING, 


Pulaski, N. 








EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 





geese, ducks, 


90 VARIETIES POULTRY, 





‘ f . ies, white 
dogs, pigeons, hares, parrots, ferrets, cavies, 
mice. Free catalog BERGEY, Telford, 
Pa 
WYCKOFF COCKERELS ! itched from eggs 
that came direct from the Wyckoff farms, they 
are laree type birds will sell at $3.50 per bird 
while they last, order direct from this ad. J. N 


NACE, Richfield, Ign. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TOMS, pure-bred, 18 
months old, $15.00. MRS. C. T. SMITH, Crox- 


ton, Virgimia 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 























IN THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY of Cali- 
fornia farming 1s now a paying business, feeding 
millions of people in towns. Dairying, hogs, poul- 
try and fruit should yield a good income. A 
small one-family farm, with little hired labor, 
insures success. You can work outdoors all the 
year. Best crops to plant are well proved. Sell- 
ing is done co-operatively in established markets. 
Newcomers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has 
no land to sell, but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin folder and get The Earth free for 
six months. C. SEAGRAVES, General Col- 
onization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 813 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago. 





UNUSUALLY FERTILE, low-priced Sumter 
County, Georgia lands. 12 months growing sea- 
son, County operated trucks to every consolidated 
school, paved roads, friendly neighbors; railroad 
facilities put County within few hours expressage 
of six million people. Fine for general farming, 
especially trucking, dairying, poultry raising, open 
grazing all year. Average temperature 65.5 de- 
grees, annual rainfall 48.57 inches. AMERICUS 
AND SUMTER COUNTY CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 201 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Americus, Georgia. 





145 ACRE VILLAGE FARM, Macadam road, 
near church, school, stores. Add advantages, pro- 
ductive tillage. 30 cow pasture, 20 acres heavy 
woods, fruit, modern concreted basement barn, 
water buckets, milking machine, electricity, silo, 
modern 10 room residence, every improvement, 22 
choice cows, team, crops, extensive equipment, 
$400 milk checks. To settle estate, $8,000, 
everything, $2,000 down. Act quickly. FRED 
HUNT, Unadilla, N. Y. 





250 ACRE FARM. Hay and muskrat meadow, 
fruit, alfalfa, 10 room house, 3 barns, garage, 
and grainary. On main road, near markets, ocean 
and bay. MELVIN ABBOTT, R. D., Cape May 
Court House, New Jersey. 





INVESTIGATE SOUTH GEORGIA FARMS 
Write for book on opportunities. Truck, corn, 
fruit, hogs, cattle dairying. CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, Thomasville, Ga. 





FARM 150 acres, 8 room cottage, ample build- 
ings, Cows, Horses, Crops, Equipment, $6500. 
$1000 down, balance $100 year. MR. DOUGLAS, 
Herkimer, N. Y., Box 12. 





FARM FOR SALE. 100 acres at a bargain, 
7 room house. Information owner, C. VAN 
AUKEN, R. F. D. No. t, East Schodack, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED single man on dairy farm. Must 
be a good milker and general farmer. Modern 
place and good living conditions. Wages $60 
and board. BELLE ELLEN STOCK FARMS, 
Branchville, N. J. 





WANTED—Young married man Oct. 15. Gen- 
eral farm. Central New York. Tractor, Milking 
machine, electricity, running water. Must board 
one man, Give experience, references, and wage 
xpected. BOX 390, clo AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST. 








HONEY 





CLAFONY QUALITY BUCKWHEAT 
HONEY. 5-lbs., $1.10, postpaid third zone; 60- 
Ibs. unmprepaid, $6; 120-lbs., — CLARENCE 











| FOOTE, Delanson, New Yor 
MISCELLANEOUS 
SPECIAL SALE—Homespun tobacco, Smok- 


ing or Chewing. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded, four Ibs. $1.00, twelve $2.25. 
Pipe Free. UNITED FARMERS OF KEN- 
TFUCKY, Paducah, Ky. 





OAT STRAW and all kinds hay, Clover mixed 
especially. Get delivered prices, Carloads. JAMES 
E. DANTE, Jr., East Worcester, N. Y. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F, THORN- 
TON, Dimock, Pa. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates. GEO PHELPS, 450 Broad St., Oneida, 
N. Y¥ 





STOW’'S PATENT STOVE BRICK, Fit any 
range, P usily applied. Price, One dollar with or- 
det astings furnished. Agents wanted. S. J. 
STOW. New Haven, Ct. 





RADIO. Crosley Three Tube, Cheap. GARNET 
SIMMS, Lake, New York. 

















rwo 1440 EGG Multi incubators, $7 
each or will sell single < t s hes 
tre 1923 model and are as good as new. r. 
COOK, Glover, Vt 
EGG CASES-—Wholesale dealer and shipper of 
| hand exe cases. Car lots a specialty. 
LOUIS OLOT Y, 703 Greene Av I klyn 
N Y 
FOR SALE—™M n hand power 
mill ‘ 1 every detail, with bag 
tach ( l } xr Com n} 
t hator l } ¢ ) eve b r 
of Barred Roch w in Egg Laying < r 
Stort MERRITT M. CLARK, Brookfe 
t ( n 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 
WHY the Ferguson Plow attached to the 
! vith two hardened steel pins? Ask your 
nea t Ford dealer tor the answer. 
WANTED. Martin Ditcher. St ite im rodel and 
gondition, H. J. EVANS, Mis Y 








GUARANTEED HOMESPUN TOBACCO— 
Chewing or smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; ten $2.00, 
cigars $2 00 for 50, pipe free, pay when receiv- 
ed FARMERS UNION, Maxon Mills, Ken- 


tucky. 





EXTENSION LADDERS—34 to 40 ft., 27c 
ft. Freight paid) A. L. FERRIS, Interlaken, 
N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





USE Egyptian Ointment for old sores, burns, 
cuts and all skin trouble. Absolutely antiseptic. 
Positively relieves or money refunded. Price 
$1.00 prepaid. THOMAS B. CAMPBELL, 100 
Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





WANT A FORD ROADSTER for my 100 
acres of timber. MRS. WOODCOCK, 4938 Olive 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAVE a limited amount of pasteurized milk 
for sale. NAZARETH CREAMERY & DAIRY, 
Nazareth, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Reg. Hampshire yearling rams, 
ANDREW LINN, Springwater, N. Y. ° 





FAIRHOLME HAMPSHIREDOWNS, Rams 
and Ewes. Always the same good quality. EARL 
D. BROWN, Ilion, N. Y., R. No. 2. 





LEICESTER, LINCOLN, Southdown, Suffolk, 
Cotswold, Delaine, Rambouillet, American Me- 
rino rams and a few ewes. ave won many 
premiums. F.'S. LEWIS, Ashville, N. Y 








SWINE 





SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


HARDY PERENNIAT FLOWER PLANTS 
that live outdoors during winter. These popular 
flower plants are perfectly hardy, easily cared for, 
and will produce beautiful flowers next summer 
and every summer for many years. They may 
be planted any time till the ground freezes. I 
can supply strong field grown plants of Colum- 
bins, Oriental Popp}, Iceland Poppy, Bleeding 
Heart, Hardy Aster, Hardy Blue Salvia, Hardy 
Phlox, ane Larkspur, Blue Bells, Hardy Sca- 
biosa, Gaillardia, Pyrethrum, Anemone, Liatris, 
Giant Mallow in three colors, Hardy Candytuft, 
Shasta Daisy, Hardy Pink, Moss Pink in ‘three 
colors, Hardy Lupine in three colors, and 70 
other well-known perennials. Also Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, Asparagus plants; Roses, Pansies, Hedge 
Plants, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses. 
Catalogue free. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hamp- 
ton Days, 2 








REGISTERED O. I. C. pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, 
11; 8 to 10 weeks old, $13. Best blood lines. 
Ship on approval. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mal- 
lory, a Be 





REGISTERED Poland Chinas, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, Eight Week pigs. Bred Sows, 
Service Boars. Collie puppies. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 





“SUCCESSOR” BERKSHIRE’S, Choice 
spring gilts, Fall boar and sow pigs from 650 Ib. 
grand-champion yearling boar, Cholera immune. 
W. H. ARMSTRONG, Lisbon, N. Y. 





REGISTERED O. I. C. pigs, $10. Service 
boar. Shropshire sheep. yUL Tus GORDON, 
Lawyersville, N. Y. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 





SHEEP 


FOR SALE: Fitty young Ewes, Delaine-Me- 
tino and Dorset-Merino cross-breds. Being bred 
to Registered Dorset Rams for early lambs. 
Healthy, in good condition. Must reduce fiock, 
account short hay crop. TRANQUILL ITY 
FARMS, Arthur Danks, Mgr., Allamuchy, N. J. 








REGISTERED SOUTHDOWN yearling rams 
at reasonable prices. L. M. COLBERT’S SONS, 
East Chatham, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Delaine yearling rams, also 
fifty registered Delaine ewes. J. C. WEATHER- 
BY, Trumansburg, N. Y. 





_ FOR SALE, two Cheviot yearling Rams, nice 
individuals, from selected stock, and registered. 
A dollars each. EARL LANDERS, Willet, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, RE- 
be io BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of American AcGricuLturist published weekly 
at 425 Carroll St., Elmira, N. Y., for October 
1, 1926. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Henry Morgenthau, {r who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Reg: 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and address of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and _ business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Henry Morgenthau, [i Hopewell 
Junction, . = Editor, E. R. Eastman, 139 
Caryl Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y.; Managing Editor, 
- R. Eastman, 139 Caryl Avenue, Yonkers, N. 

Y.; Business Manager, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and address 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of the total amount of stock.) AMERI- 
can AGricutturist, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Henry a a Jr., Hopewell unction, N. 
Bef R. Eastman, 139 caryl = 6Ave- 
nue, } a} N. Y.; Elinor F. Morgenthau, 
Hopewell Junction, * Y.; Henry Morgenthau, 
417 Park Av New Y Tork, N. Y.; Birge Kinne, 
133 S maiey "Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding i 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear on the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee of in any other fiduciary relation the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain’ statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as_ trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has afiy interest 
direct or indirect in the said sack, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is ........+ ‘his informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 192 
(Seal) Elizabeth Cam pbell. 
(My commission expires March P30, 1927) 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
President, 





PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 





BARREL LOTS Slightly Damaged Crockery, 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, Glassware. etc. 
Shipped direct from Factory to Consumer. Write 
for Particulars. E. SWASEY & COMPANY, 
Portland. Maine. 





WOOLENS. Material for ladies’ wear direct 
from factory. Write for samples and mention 
garment planned. F. A. PACKARD, Box A, 
Camden, Me. 





The Family’s Fall Clothes 
(Continued from page 21) 


tion crown is of velvet. Animal cut-outs 
verse material, and a vest of cream lace 
over metal cloth. 

The buyer assured me this style in slate 
blue and in the Spanish raisin, or prune 
shade, was their most popular style for 
matrons. 

With the combination hat of suede cloth 
and satin in matching shade with its soft 
narrow brim and pearl ornament, mother 
has a costume which is appropriate for 
church wear, Farm Bureau gatherings, and 
other community affairs. 

A coat for Dorothy was our next prob- 
lem to consider. Coats this season are 
of leather go prancing around the crown 
above the felt brim for trimming. 

It was comparatively easy to choose the 
coat and hat for Betty made of novelty 
wool cheveron in autumn-leaf brown trim- 
med with brown suede insets. The snug 
fitting collar, set-in pockets, and fancy ball 
buttons are attractive features. 

The hat to match had a stitched brim 
with leather motif trim. 

Coats for tiny tots this season have 
matching hats. Some sets are made up of 
plaid and some of plain materials. 

Brother and sister suits and twin and 
triplet suits which consist of dresses and 
matching suits are popular for the wee 
tots. 

Bobby looked adorable in his new little 
suit of wool jersey panties and matche 
ing striped sweater. The knitted suits 
for boys come in the light shades 
of green, blue, rose, and tan. They are 
practical because they are easily laundered. 

For evening and party wear, I noticed 
that skirts are longer in the back than in 
front. The style is spoken of as fishtail 
or peacock tail and is sometimes quite ex- 
aggerated. Clinging metal fabrics, moires 
in pastel shades and transparent velvets 
are shown in dresses which are quite simple 
in line. Many show long sleeves; others 
are sleeveless. 

Accessories are as important as ever in 
the season’s styles. Leather hand bags of 
pony and baby calf are quite new. Hats 
with matching bags are smart. Collar and 
cuff sets and ’kerchiefs are decorated with 
painted designs. Ostrict feather boas add 
color to fall costumes. 
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American Agriculturist, October 9, 1926 


Service 


Do Not Forwara 


“in March 20th this year | sent a photo 
of my mother to the United Portrait Com- 
pany, of Chicago, to have enlarged. About 
the first of May | received the enlargement 
and it was good but was not finished up 
yet and | also received prices of different 
finishes and of frames. They told me ! 
could send the enlargement back H I! 
wanted it finished in colors and pick out 
the frame and they would finish, mount and 
frame the picture and send it to me by 
express. 

“Now on May 12 1 sent it back to them 
to be finished in permanent water colors, 
price $3.50. 1 also ordered picture frame 
style No. 6 oval with convex giass, 3 inches 
wide, polished wainut, price $4.20 and three 
photo buttons, 3 for $1.00, making a total 
of $8.70. tre 

“! have written them twice about it since 
and cannot get any reply from them and 
when | sent the picture | sent a personal 
check for $8.70 and that was cashed May 
17th at the Mid City Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Will you piease see if you 
can get any settlement from them as 1 
cannot get any word from them at all. 
in writing them please mention Reference 
No. C 2846." — : 

PON receipt of the above letter from 
our subscriber, we wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the United Portrait Company. 

“We have received the attached letter 
from one of our subscribers. This letter 
is self-explanatory. it is most unusu.. 
that you should cash his check and then 
forget about your obligations. As you 
know, our Service Bureau carries informa- 
tion of this character every week. Be- 
fore we report our subscriber’s experience 
in our Service Bureau columns, we would 
like to have a report from you in order 
that we may inform him how the matter 
stands. We do not see any reason why 
the various items should not have been 
delivered some time ago., If you are un- 
able to make delivery, will you at once 
refund the amount of money sent you. 

To this letter we received no acknowl- 
edgment other than our own letter returned 
together with a pencilled notation that the 
account had been settled. Evidently our 
letter did not make them feel any too 
good. However, we did receive the fol- 
lowing from our subscriber : 

‘In regards to the picture | wrote you 
about | will now say that we received the 
picture August 21, :.ll finished and framed 
just as the United Portrait Co. agreed to 
do and | thank you many times for writ- 
ing them about it. 1! wrote them twice 
and could get no reply. As soon as you 

wrote to them the picture was sent right 
away. | thank you again for your service 
and will gladly pay your for your trouble 
if you will only let me know what it is. 
The picture is an enlargement of my 
mother’s photo and | value it very highly. 
i remain an American Agriculturist reader 
and booster.” 

We are cnly too glad to have been of 
service in this instance. The Bureau is 
maintained solely to help our subscribers 
in any way possible. There is absolutely 
no charge for this as the service is ren- 
dered free to subscribers. 

We merely cite this case for the infor- 
mation of others who may be similarly ap- 
proached. We do not approve, under 
circumstances of this kind, of sending 
money to unknown people until the mer- 
ehandise delivered in a_ satisfactory 
condition 


is 
More About Ties By Mail 
‘Several weeks ago I received a package 
which 1! suppose contains neckties, al- 
though ! have not opened it. Have re- 
ceived since two letters from this company, 
asking that | send money for this. 1! am 
enclosing the last letter received. I don’t 
want to waste even a two cent stamp on 
them. Will you kindly advise me what to 


do. it says on the package, return postage 
gvaranteed—not to be forwarded.” 


1E letter our subscriber enclosed was 

from the Master Knit Company of 
New Haven, Conn. In the first line of 
that letter was a pin inserted. The letter 
fead as follows: 


“Here’s a pin. Looks a good deal like 





# 
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LanpLapy—What om earth are you 
doing with gas escaping! 

RooMer—Trying to commit suicide, 
but it’s no use—I’ve got such a cold is 
my head I can’t smell.—Junce. 











ing numbers from our own files. 
any of our readers have them and will 
furnish them to the Library, we are sure 
it will be appreciated by them, and it 
may be of some use to agriculture in 
putting into the hands of many city 
readers facts about farming. 


bonds. 


Bureau 
Money too Freely 


any other pin, doesn’t It? But this isn’t 
an ordinary or garden variety of pin. It 
is really and truly a magic pin. It will 
relieve you of a lot of bother and us of a 
a lot of worry. it will set you square with 
us, and help us square up with the other 
fellow. So be careful and don’t lose it. 
Better be sure and use it—(we'’ve sent 
you several reminders)—for it is the pin 
you will want to use to attach your check 
or money order to this letter in payment 
of the amount noted above. Thank you 
for your check. No charge for the smile 
we hope to get ‘out of this little letter.” 

We have taken up the problem of the 
Master Knit Company with the Post Of- 
fice authorities and they have informed 
us that there is absolutely nothing they 
can do to stop this concern from sending 
merchandise broadcast through the mails, 
In fact, one of the Post Office officials in- 
formed us that the man who receives this 
merchandise is under absolutely no obliga- 
tion to return it. When it comes right 
down to the law in the matter, our sub- 
scriber is right in saying that he does not 
wish to even waste a two cent stamp on 
the merchandise. 

We know of some where sub- 
scribers returned the ties, postage collect. 
The Master Knit Company disclaimed the 


cases 


receipt of these packages and continued 


to hound our subscribers for the money. 
These letters made perfectly good fuel 
and that is about all. The company as- 
sumes that these appealing and sometimes 
threatening letters that they send out will 


scare the more timid into paying for 
something that they never got. 
The representative of AMERICAN AGRI- 


CULTURIST took the matter up the second 
time with the Post Office authorities and 
one of the Post Office employees con- 
sulted, stated that it was his frank opinion 
that this company was very shaky finan- 
cially and he did not see how it could 
exist much longer. He expressed the 
opinion that a person was under no obliga- 
tion to pay postage to return merchandise 
and the only way to return it was postage 
collect. We add one precaution—make 
sure that someone else knows that you 
actually mailed the package, although we 
doubt whether you will have any necessity 
to call upon such witness. 


Library Wants Old Volumes 


of A. A. 
R. E. H. ANDERSON, Director of 
the New York Public Library, 
New York City, one of the greatest 


libraries in the world, writes AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST as follows: 


We receive at the Library the regular 
issues of your publication, American Agrl- 
culturist, and the magazine has been found 
of much Interest. We lack a number of 
the early issues, however, and as it Is our 
intention to preserve the file permanently, 
we feel it is most important that It should 
be complete. We write, therefore, on be- 
half of the Library to ask you If you will 
be so kind as to send us copies of the num- 
bers needed, which are as follows: 


Volume 14 —1855 all Issues 
Volume 15 —1856 all issues 
Volume 113—April 5, 1924 


We are unable to supply these miss- 
If 





Questions About Investments 


Piease give me some Information con- 


cerning the following bonds, which |! have 
purchased through my 
price would each bond bring now 
should care to sell them? 1. Realty Asso- 
clates Securities Corp. $1000 Bond at 6% 
Due July 1, 
(French) 
Winnipeg Electric Co. $1000, 7% due Oct. 2, 
1954. 4. Utah 
$1000. 5% due Oct. 1, 1944. 


bank: What 
if i 


local 


R. 
1, 


R. 
1954. 


Co. 
3. 


1937. 
$1000. 6% 


2. Est. 
due Nov. 


Light and Traction Co. 
5. Dodge Bros. 
nce. $1000. 6% due May 1, 1940. 

Realty Associates 6s ~.-.96%4-98 
Est. Railroad 6s .........84 
Winnipeg Electric 6s ~-..9634-97% 
Utah Light & Traction 5s_93 

Dodge Brothers 6s 


Above are recent quotations for your 
The Winnipeg Electric issue 


| 


fabric that can be bought. 


represents the utmost in value 
long, carefree mileage. 


250 West 57th St. 


KELLY 





SPRINGFIELD 
PNEUMATIC 


(23) 281 





Youll get full value 
in any Kelly tire 


F you want the very best, there is the regular Kelly-Springfield 
line of cords and balloon cords, tough, long wearing, gener- 
ously sized and made of the finest quality of rubber and cord 


If you want good, dependable tires but don’t need the extra 
service you would get from the regular Kelly line, Kelly makes 
the sturdy moderate-priced Buckeye line, full size, extra ply and 
covered by the regular Standard Warranty. 


You can’t go wrong on either a Kelly or a Buckeye. Each 


at its price and each will give you 


The next time you need tires, it will pay 
you to see the nearest Kelly-Springfield dealer. 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


TIRES 





is a 6 not a 7 per cent issue. There 
appears no present reason to disturb 
any of them although the French Rail- 
road bond is more or less speculative in 
view of the financial difficulties of 
France. 


* * * 

1! am enclosing some 1iterature of the 
Colonial Finance Corp., also Colonial 
Finance Trust which 1 have quite a con- 
siderable amount of money invested in. 1! 
have not received any dividends for about 
two years and was wondering if |! had 
better dispose of stock or hold it. Would 
like to have you investigate same for me 
and advise what you think of them and 
what you think best for me to do. 


We would sell the stock if you can find 
a market and get it into a paying invest- 
ment. 

We do not feel like recommending these 
certificates. 

* * * 

“1 have been considering buying an Ital- 
lan 7s bond which is selling for about 
$942 at the present time or a Norway 6s 
selling around $10 or an Argentine 7s 
which is selling around $9842. Have also 
been considering an Armour of Del. 5/2. 
Which would you consider the wisest in- 
vestment for a man who has $17,000 invest- 
ed In stocks and bonds, all paying a fair 
rate of dividend or interest excepting 10 
shares of Shaffer Oii and Refining pref. 
stock and had notice from the company 
lately that they would resume dividends 
in July. Can you tell me what the Shaffer 
Oil and Refining pref. stock Is worth at 
the present time. 


A Norway bond would be the most 
conservative addition to your list. The 
6s of any one of the three maturities 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
sell around 101 and are good invest- 





ments. Next we would place one of 
the Argentine 6s, not 7s as you have it. 
Probably the Italian 7s which have 
dropped 5 points since your inquiry was 
written are good but there are still a 
good many uncertainties about the 
Italian situation. Shaffer Oil and Re- 
fining preferred is quoted 88 bid, 92 


asked. We would keep the stock. 
o = oe 
1! am enclosing real estate investment 


securities of Greenebaum Sons Securities 
Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New York. What 
do you think of them? 

This firm has a high reputation for its 
offerings but we doubt whether this is the 
time to buy real estate mortgage bonds. 
There is too much doubt about the real 
estate outlook. 

$e ¢ s 

| am writing you for some Information. 
1 was thinking of depositing some money 
In the Sullivan County Trust Company of 
Monticello, N. Y., as they pay 5% and the 
bank ! deposit in pays 4%. Do you think 
a trust company Is as safe as it would be 
to put it in a First National Bank? 


There is no reason why funds in a 
trust company should not be as safe as 
in a national bank. 

**¢ & 

“I. received a check for $40®for ine 
juries received in auto collision at Montie 
cello, N. Y., which is satisfactory, and 
wish to thank the AMERICAN AGrICULe 
tTurist for their help and the North 
American Accident Insurance Company for 
their prompt settlement.”—Mrs. Frances 
Montgomery, Monticello, N. Y. 














GREAT VARIETY OF NEW AND’ BEA 


UTIFUL PORCELAIN ENAMEL RANGE 











Stoves 





Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges 
sparkling 





You will admire the 









j a beauty of the new colorful Kala- 
quae | ae mazoo Porcelain Enamel ranges 
prea | if and heating stoves—as easy to 
(Ad — x ae Heating clean as a china dish. Every- 

{ ee 4 Stoves where these attractive ranges and 


mahogany heating stoves are tak- 
ing the place of the old plain black 
stoves and ranges. You will never 
know how charming your kitchen 
can be until you brighten it with a 
Kalamazoo Porcelain Enamel 
range. Kalamazoo leads all others 
in the quality and beauty of these 
ranges. Our business on these 
ranges Increased over 300% last year. 
The long-lasting enamel is baked on in 































our own enameling plant. Full des- 
criptions and illustrations in actual 
color in this new book. Mail coupon 
today for your copy. ° 
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of Factory Prices 


5 Year Guarantee 


“Sse Buy Direct--Save '/s to '/2 
on Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces--200 STYLES AND SIZES 


Send forthis Bargain Book 
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Lntroducing Sensational 


Reduced Prices | 


Today---FREE 


Here it is—fresh from the press—the newest and greatest of Kalamazoo 
books. You'll find in this free catalog over 200 styles and sizes—a greater 
variety than you will find in 20 big stores—including tHe newest in heating 
stoves, gas stoves, coal and wood ranges, combination gas and coal ranges, 
furnaces, both -ipe and. one-register type, oil stoves; also many porcelain 
enamel ranges in delft blue and pear! grey illustrated in actual colors. And 
new mahogany porcelain enamel heating stoves. 


5S Year Guarantee Bond 


Kalamazoo in this new book completely 
revolutionizes all stove, range and fur- 
nace selling policies and brings straight 
to you the most sensational guarantee 
of quality ever written. Now, for the 
first time in this catalog or any other 
catalog or any store, you are offered a 
5 year guarantee on all stoves, ranges 
and furnaces against defects in material 
and workmanship. 


Reduced Factory Prices 


And right on top of this announcement, 
Kalamazoo make a substantial price re- 
duction on all stoves, ranges and fur- 
naces. Just as our unrivaled quality 
permits us to give you a broad gauged 
5 year guarantee, our tremendous in- 
crease in business—a business which 
has practically doubled in 3 years—en- 
ables us through bigger production and 
greater buying power to slash prices. in 
this book you are getting values hither- 
to unheard of in the stove and furnace 
industry. You actually save one-third 
to one-half by doing business with this 
great 13 acre factory. 


600,000 Customers 


You have heard of Kalamazoo-direct-to- 
you for 26 years. You have seen our ad- 
vertisements before. If you have never 
answered one, answer this one by aill 
means. Clip the coupon at the bottom 
of this page. Mail ay. Thousands of 
extra copies of this catalog have been 
printed, Everybody will want one. Kal- 
amazoo customers saved over $1,000,000 
by buying direct from the factory last 
year. There are now 000 pleased 
Kalamazoo customers and this great 
army is growing by the thousands each 
year. 


Cash or Easy Terms—- 
30 days trial--360 days 
Approval Test 


You can buy a Kalamazoo stove as low 
as $3.00 down, $3.00 monthly. You can 
get 30 days trial in your home and 360 
days approval test. In addition to our 
5 year guarantee our $100,000 bank bond 
guarantee is a promise of satisfaction or 
money back. 














Kalamazoo Facts 


24 Heer Shipments Satisfaction or Money Back 

30 Days Trial Cash or Easy Payments 

600,000 Customers 360 Days Approval Test 

26 Years Im Business Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Above All Elsc—Quatity 


24 Hour Shipments 


Kalamazoo is near to everywhere. 24 
hour shipping service saves your time! 
Kalamazoo is the largest stove, range 
and furnace company in the world sell- 
ing direct from factory to family. 


Above all else—Quality 


Remember this, Kal&%mazoo specializes in the manu- 
*. facture of stoves, ran and furnaces. We build in 
; large quantities and sell {n large quantities. 

reasonable to suppose that you can get better quality 

at lower prices from a factory whose sole interest is 
in making stoves and furnaces than can anywhere 









else in the world? Prove it yourself. Send for this 





SAVED $24.00 


Received your K@amazoo Prince range several 
we ago urprised to see how soon it got 
her My wife used it ce, every day and says 
tt the best range she ever used To heat oven 2&5 
Q y and for saving fuel, it can't be beat. We > Se SS ee 
saved at least $24.00 on it. Must also thank  \Qae SST eg 
you for | et dealing ur customer, ee i 
ADOLPH TUREK, Foster, Neb. ad 
Saved $69.00 on 
KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY Werante 
Manufacturers Our Kalamazoo Pipe- 
801 Rochester Avenue Kalamazoo, Michigan 


less furnace keeps every =. 
nook and corner of our { 
home, which is a 6 room 
house, comfortable all 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


iz0o Stove Company, Manufacturers winter. We saved $69.00 
tochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. on the winter’s supply 
Gent Plea i me your new FREE catalog. I am Interest of coal and gas. 
e ( ) hea . () ga s ( ) combination gas J. H. BOWMAN, 
a () ( ). (Check article in which you are Bridgeport, Ohio. 
r Furnaces 
WITTITITITITITITITITI TTI Ti Tri Pipe org 
REED ous cncneseccuducpeenssnteveabeenseenwescnquviany Pipe- 95 
leas 
, up 














catalog today. Compare the quality, beauty, weight 

size of Kalamazoo products with others. Don’t 

make the mistake of buying elsewhere before you do 

* this. Simply write your name in the coupon below. 

Make a Triple Saving on a 
alamazoo Furnace 


you mene a big saving on the price of the furnace 
tsel 

















You make a big saving In fuel every month. 
You save the cost of installation because Kalamae 
zoo FREE plans and FREE service eliminate en« 


tirely any difficulties of installation. 
Use a Kalamazoo stove or furnace for 30 days trial @ 
your own home. No one can tell you what a stove er 
furnace is like until they actually use it. Convince 
yourself. Isn't that fair? Just mail the coupon and 
get the facts. Thousands have put up their furnaces 
themselves in 2 few hours time, 


You can too. 


Trade Mark 
Registered 













